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CROPS AND GEOLOGY IN WESTERN 


DAKOTA. 





DICKINSON, DAK., Sept. 20, 1885. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 


Your NORTHWEST seems to have an ever-increas- 
ing interest. Your description of Oregon and Wash- 
ington was so lucid, terse and correct that it seemed 
to take me back to my old home, and you wisely 
refrained from stating the enormous size of the giant 
fir and other large trees. They are too large to tell 
to unenlightened downeasters. The same may be 
said of some of the enormous productions of this 
grand country. 

The extremes of heat and cold, wet and dry, of 


the past season have been unfavorable to crops, yet | 


we have fared better than in older states east. Our 


| of gum, or resin, that burns with abright flame when | 
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good opinion heretofore expressed of this highly 
favored country. Our market is good, climate re- | 
markably healthful, wild cattle graze their own food 
and come through fat beef in the spring, and for diver- 
sified farming and stock raising combined, I know of 
no country equal to this, yet Oregon and Washington 
are excellent. The geology of this country is very 
interesting. In digging wells, buffalo bones, in a 
good state of preservation, are found quite deep. 
Mr. Stone found a bone of the hock joint ofa buffalo | 
in his well, twenty-seven feet below the surface, in a 
good state of preservation. Much of our coal and 
the petrified wood shows by the grain, knots, forks 
and roots that it was from the same varieties of 
wood now growing in the country. | 


Some of the coal veins have a plentiful sprinkling | 








« MONTANA.~— VIEW OF GLENDIVE IN THE YELLOWSTONE VALLEY. 


wheat is turning out sixteen to thirty bushels, that 
weighs sixty to sixty-four pounds per bushel. Oats 
forty to ninety-one bushels, on land that has been 
tilled three seasons; newer land yields less. Yet sod 
deeply broke, five to six inches, and thoroughly har- 


ignited with a match. The harder and firmer coal 


| shows the hard varieties of wood to be its origin. | 


rowed, yields a heavy crop. But very few of our | 


farmers have tried the deep breaking and thorough | 


harrowing. I broke five inches and planted corn 
with a hand planter, between the furrows, May 30th, 
and have just harvested about sixty bushels per acre 
of choice corn. After planting, I harrowed up the 
surface fine, and it held the moisture as well as old, 
mellow land. Our farmers will soon learn that good 
work pays best; yet last year some good crops were 
raised on shallow broke sod, but this season such 
crops are light. Still I see no reason to change the 








‘ 


Oar petrifactions are all quartz, flint or agate. The | 
straw of our grain has a wonderful stiffoess. The | 
heaviest rains fail to lodge the tallest grain. From | 
the above I draw the following conclusions: First, 
at no remote time this was a dense and heavy 
timbered country, possibly some prairie, as there 
were buffalo here. I find no sign of upheaval, yet 
from some cause this country was suddenly trans- | 
formed into a vast Jake. The violence of the waves | 
and currents broke off and uprooted the timber, and 
deposited it in pockets all over the bed of the lake, 
and the drifting soil from the mountains and shores 
covered it with rich soil to various depths, where it 
became partially carbonized by slow degrees. The 
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combustion being most perfect in the deepest veins, 
where it is quite black and brittle, while near the 
surface of the ground it is brown and looks as much 
like wood as coal. Our butts are all drift and there 
is only occasionally a hill in sight that produced the 
wood for our coal, and there you can often find 
stumps standing thickly as they grew, some of them 
indicating very large trees. The water of this great 
lake must have been well charged with hydrofluite 
of silica to cause the petrifactions. Therichalluvial 
soil got thoroughly saturated with it, and readily 
yields it up as plant food, which makes our wonder- 
ful stiff straw. How long the great lake bed has 
been drained and how long a buffalo bone will remain 
firm and sound seventeen to twenty-seven feet below 
the surface is a computation too much forme, My 


| object in giving the above facts and theory is to inter- 


est some competent geologist to let in some scientifig 
light and help us out of our darkness. 
S. PELTON, 





{From a sketch by John Passmore. 


GLENDIVE— In our August number, in connection 
with other illustrations of Montana towns, we gave 
a picture of Glendive with which the citizens of that 
enterprising place were justly dissatisfied. The pic- 
ture was on such a small scale that it gave a very 
inadequate idea of the town. Being always willing 
to correct our mistakes at our own expense we have 
had a new sketch made and engraved on wood by 
Marr & Richards, of Milwaukee, whose engravings of 
Walla Walla, Dayton and other towns in our recent 
issues have been much admired. Glendive is the 
gateway of the Yellowstone Valley, and as a trading 
point of much present importance and great promise 
of future development is entitled to be well rep 
resented in the pages of THE NORTHWEST MAGA 
ZINE. 
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WINONA. 


The Prosperous ‘‘Gate City’’ of South- 
ern Minnesota. 


BY E. V. SMALLEY. 


zs 
A GENERAL VIEW. 





I remember when I was a boy, setting type ina 
country printing office in Northern Ohio, often to 
have set up the word 
Winona as the name of 
a new town in the far 
confines of civilization 
that was beginning to 
make something of a 
stir in the West, be- 
cause of the rapid way 


| ance of Winona’s industries. 


dom’s first term — Dawes, MorrillandSherman. He 
has come back to Winona to live after four years’ 
absence in the East and in Europe, and is still young 
enough to have a second political career among the 
possibilities of his future. 

I confess to a feeling of surprise at the import- 
That it was a hand- 


some place, I knew, for the fame of its beauty has 
spread far beyond the borders of Minnesota; but I 
did not expect to find two miles of river frontage 
lined with extensive manufacturing concerns. The | 
lumber interests of the place are second in the State 
only to those of Minneapolis. 





it was growing up in 
the wilderness. That 
was in the latter part 
of the “‘ fifties.”’ There 
is nothing like sticking 
type to give a young 
fellow geographical 
knowledge. The 
names, laboriously 
spelled out letter by let- 
ter, as the little pieces 
of metal are picked up, 
are impressed indelibly 
upon the mind. About 
that time a man came 
to our village who had 
actually traveled on the 
Upper Mississippi, and 








| 





Let us reserve the manufacturing concerns for 
fuller mention further on, and climb the steep, 
wooded hills back of the city, to take in the whole 
scene of urban activity at a single view. An admir- 
able place for a large town, truly! The ground is 
almost level, sloping just enough for drainage, on 
one side towards the river, on the other towards a 


| lake or slough that lies at the foot of the hills. The 


The piles of boards ' tories. 





town plat is in the shape of a long parallelogram, 
with broad streets crossing each other at right an- 
gles. There is deep water all along the city’s front, 
so that steamboats can land at all the mills and fae- 
Here the Mississippi is a placid stream, its 
waters seemingly blue 
when they reflect blue 
skies, but in reality a 
light coffee color, from 
the stain of sawdust 
and swamps of cedar 
and tamarack derived 
from its upper chan- 
nels, one or two hun- 
dred miles distant. On 
the abrupt slopes of 
the high hills which 
bound the valley on 
either side the green of 
the forests is illumi- 
nated with the bright 
gold of the poplar’s 
foliage and the ruddy 
glow of the sumac. 
Here and there a sand- 
stone cliff juts out like 
a formidable buttress 
from the line of the 
hills. This railroad 
which runs parallel 
with the river and just 





had been to Winona. 
He had a great deal to 
say of the beauty of the 
scenery — the forest-clad hills, the catellated sand- 
stone bluffs, the limpid river, Lake Pepin’s long ex- 
panse, the Indians, who sometimes traded beaver 


skins with the whites for blankets and tobacco, and | 


sometimes threatened to drive them out of the coun- 
try, and the Falls of St. Anthony. Yes, he had ac- 
tually been as far as the falls, this intrepid traveler. 
How we boys admired him as he satin a broken- 
backed chair talking to the editor, and how we 
wished we could travel, too, and go as far west as 
the Upper Mississippi. 

In later years, after the war, 
I heard of Winona chiefly from 
William Windom, its most 
eminent citizen. Him I knew 
first as a member of the House, 
in Washington, then as sena- 
tor and then as Secretary of 
the Treasury under the brief 
and tragic administration of 
President Garfield. ‘‘ Wil- 
liam Windom, of Winona,’’ 
had a pleasant alliterative 
sound and the name of the 
town was naturally remem- 
bered in connection with that 
of the man. A remarkable 
man is Windom, and a re- 
markably successful career he 
has had. He would have been 
President instead of Garfield 
if Conkling, in the convention 
of 1880, had not insisted on 
sticking to Grant to the end 
and refusing a compromise. 
He does not look older than 
fifty to-day, and yet he entered 
Congress as long ago as 1859. 
There are now left in congres- 
sional service only three men 
who date back as far as Win- 





| large numbers. 
| plow factory, and numerous other busy industries. 


WINONA.— WORKS OF THE BOHN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


| and planks cover an aggregate area as great as that 
| of a good-sized farm, and the piles are from twenty 
If the boards were placed | 


to forty feet high, too. 
side by side, there would be enough of them, I 
should estimate, to convert a whole township into a 
skating rink. The flour milling interest is next in 
importance, sending its product to New England and 
to Old England. Wagons and carriages are made in 
There is a big harvester works, a 


WINONA—THE L. C, PORTER ROLLER MILL AND ELEVATOR. 








at the city’s back door, 
is the main line of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul. On that great iron drawbridge which 
spans the Mississippi cross the trains on one of the 
principal lines of the Chicago & Northwestern sys- 
tem. Cutting through the upper end of the city, 
this line runs due west across Southern Minnesota 
and Dakota to the Missouri River at Pierre. On the 
same bridge enters the Green Bay, Winona & St. 
Paul Railroad, which runs eastwardly across Wiscon- 


| sin to Green Bay. The Chicago & Northwestern and 
| Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul are not single line 


roads, but great network sys- 
tems of roads ramifying 
through Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Minnesota, and Dakota. 
Each company owns over 5,000 
miles of track. Winonaenjoys 
the advantage of being one of 
the intersecting, competing 
points of these gigantic trans- 
portation systems. 

Our hilltop does not enable 
us to see much of the city, ex- 
cept its outlines, for it is all 
embowered in tall trees. The 
first settlers were lovers of 
trees. They planted elms, 
maples and poplars as soon as 
they built houses, and their 
successors have followed their 
example, so that as fast as the 
town grew the rows of shade 
trees stretched out. with the 
advancing streets, in double 
or quadruple lines. How 
much the residence portion of 
the place resembles the best 
partof Minneapolis! Here are 
the same wide, sandy streets, 
bordered with ribbons of lawn 
on either side of the plank 
sidewalks; here are the long 
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vistas of enlacing boughs; here are the pretty houses 
with their yards, shrubbery and flowers, each with 
its home-like individuality of aspect. Everything 
bespeaks a quiet, comfortable, respectable home life. 
Two or three miles of street car tracks afford conven- 
ient local transit. The school buildings are con- 
spicuous for their size and attrac- 


growth? In the case of Winona these questions are 
easily answered. It stands on what was originally a 
prairie, between the steep hills and the river —a prai- 
rie long enough, broad enough, and high enough 
above overflow naturally to suggest a townsite to 
the many shrewd men who cruised up and down the 


sible by wagon roads. Wabasha prairie, as the site o 
Winona was called, was early noticed by steamboat 
men and traders. Capt. Orrin Smith, a river cap- 


| tain known to all the settlers on the Upper Missis- 
| sippi, selected the townsite and had it laid out, in 


company with Erwin H. Johnson, in 1852. He 
named it from the Ind.an girl who, 





tive architecture, the chief of them 
being a State Normal School for the 
training of teachers. The Catholics 
have a convent and school in a new 
building which, for size, excels all 
structures in the city. The high 
character of the Winona schools, 
and the advantages of the place for 
the residence of pupils, make the 
city a widely-known educational 
centre, and draws pupils to it from 
smaller towns and from farmers’ 
families throughout a large part of 
Southern Minnesota. 

I see by Secretary Phelp’s very 
‘readable Board of Trade report that 
Winona has fifteen churches. One 
of them, the First Congregational, 
has an edifice not surpassed for ar- 
chitectural beauty by any church- 
building in St. Paul. There is a 
good water-works system, with a 
tall monumental stand pipe of brick, 
and five electric light towers shed 
luminous rays on the town. The 
tower system of lighting, by the 
way, is not an unqualified success, 
and is supplemented by lamps hung 
across the principal streets. The 
electric light makes such black 
shadows that it seems only to in- 
tensify the darkness beneath the 
foliage of the trees which abound 
in all the residence streets. To 
fully light the streets of a town 
with electricity would cost more 
than to use gas for the purpose. 
Nevertheless, the gleaming flames 
on the tall iron towers (their sup- 
ports in shadow and invisible) make 
a very pretty effect, looking like 
great planets burning in the near 























heavens. 
I must not forget to mention, 
among other commendable features 


of Winona, the public library of 3,000 volumes, soon | 


to be housed in a building of its own, and a word | 


may properly be said for that old, rambling, but very 
comfortable hostelry, the Huff House, which dates, 
in part, back to the beginning of the town and has 
dispensed good cheer for thirty years. The intrica- 
cies of its construction, half wood and half brick, are 
past finding out, but 
the beds are good, the 
cooking liberal and 
palatable, and the wide 
piazza, with its big arm 
chairs, a capital loung- 
ing place for lazy guests 
on a warm September 
afternoon. 


II. 


HISTORY AND 
REMINISCENCE. 





It is always interest- 
ing to look into the 
reason for the existence 
of a successful town. 
How did it come to be 
built just at this place ? 
How did it get ahead 
of its rivals? What 


was the secret of its 


| on the river. 





WINONA—R. D. CONE’S HARDWARE STORE, 


river in the early days of the settlement of the Up- 





legends said, jumped from Maiden 
Rock on Lake Pepin to escape mar- 
rying against her will. There were 
two stories current among the In- 
dians as to the fate of the girl, one 
that she was killed, and another 
that she escaped and run away with 
the brave of her choice, and that 
they ‘‘lived happily ever after- 
wards,’’ after the manner of lovers 
in the good old-fashioned novels ot 
the days before fiction became ana- 
lytical, philosophic and realistic. 
I have seen a picture of Winona 
as it looked in 1854, which shows 
only four buildings. In December, 
1855, however, it boasted of eight 
hundred souls. The year 1856 was 
one of remarkable growth; railroads 
had reached the Mississippi at Prai- 
rie du Chien and La Crosse, and im- 
migration began to pour into the 
new regions of Southern Minnesota 
and Western Wisconsin. It was 
then that Winona got its sobriquet 
of the ‘‘Gate City.’”’ It was in 
reality the gate to Minnesota — the 
first considerable town reached by 
emigrants on their way up the river, 
and the outfitting point for all the 
rich prairie regions lying west of it. 
That year a count showed 3,000 
people in the town, but when win- 
ter set in about half of them left. 
Town-lot speculation ran high that 
year. An old resident, talking 
about that epoch in Winona’s his- 
tory, told me the following inci- 
dent: William Windom and Judge 
Wilson were law partners, and had 
an office down on the levee. There 
was a vacant corner lot on Second 
Street near their office which took 
their fancy. One day they saw the 
owner,’ who lived somewhere in the 


| East, walking past to take a steamboat bound down 


per Mississippi country, looking for promising chances | 


for speculation. 
In some places the bluffs were close 
to the water; in others there were sloughs and 
marshes, while there were comparatively few points 
from which the back country was easily acces- 


YARDS AND MILLS, 


WINONA — LAIRD, NORTONE& CO.’S LUMBER 


Good townsites were not plentiful | 





the river. They hailed him, and asked him if he 
wanted to sell the lot. He replied that he did not 
object if he got his price, but the boat was about 
leaving, and there was no time to make a deal. 
‘‘What’s your price?’’ asked Windom. ‘“‘ Fifteen 
hundred dollars; five hundred cash, and the balance 
in a year at ten per 
cent.’”? ‘‘It will take 
the boat half an hour 
to wood up,’’ said Wil- 
son; ‘‘come into the 
office and we’ll make 
out the papers.’’ So 
the sale was consum- 
mated. Next day a 
man called at the law 
office. ‘‘Heard you 
bought that corner lot 
just above here,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I meant to buy 
it. What will you take 
for it?’’ ‘‘ Three thou- 
sand dollars,’’ replied 
Windom. ‘What! 
Three thousand dol- 
lars! Why, you only 
gave fifteen hundred 
forit.’’ ‘‘ Yes, butthat 
was twenty-four hours 
ago. Property hasrisen 
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since then.”” After a good deal of talk twenty-six 
hundred dollars was finally named by the would-be 
purchaser as his highest figure. ‘‘I’ll not give a 
dollar more,’’ he declared; ‘‘ would rather put my 
money out at two per cent a month interest.’’ The 
bargain was finally closed at that figure. Then 
Windom said: ‘‘If you'll give usa bond to let us 
have the lot back at any time within a year for 
twenty-six hundred and 


—- 





Ill. 
MANUFACTURING INTERESTS. 


Let us look, now, a little in detail, at the manu- 
facturing interests of Winona. They are the main- 
stays of its prosperity and its special pride. They 
envelop it on three sides with a cordon of mills and 
factories and piles of fragrant lumber. Mr. Phelps, 


| old world. 


in the thorough fashion in which it is learned in the 
He came to Winona in 1856, when the 
town was getting its first important start, and, set- 
ting up a small shop, began to take contracts for 
putting up houses. His work recommended itself, 
and he soon had more than he could do. His little 
shop grew year by year. In 1860 he removed to a 
better location on the river front. Had he been an 

American by birth, his 





two per cent a month in- 
terest, we’ll give you a 
hundred dollars.’’ The 
man agreed, and signed 
the bond. Two weeks 
later he came back and 
wanted to take up his 
bond. ‘‘ Cost you a thou- 
sand dollars,’? said the 
lawyers. ‘‘Property has 
risen in the last fort- 
night.’’ Finally the man 
paid nine hundred dollars 
to get back his bond. So 
the lawyers made nine- 
teen hundred dollars in 
two weeks’ time on that 
one lot. 

That sort of booming 
business in real estate did 
not go on long. It was 
cut short by the financial 
crash of 1857. Winona’s 








boys would probably have 
despised the carpenter’s 
tools, and have insisted on 
making lawyers or doctors 
or storekeepers of them- 
selves, but it lay in their 
German blood to help their 
father and adopt his avo- 
cation. They grew up to 
be his chief assistants, and 
learned every branch of 
hisbusiness. Oneof them, 
Gebhard Bohn, is now the 
secretary of the company, 
and the other, George W. 
3ohn, is the treasurer, 
The Bohn Company now 
has a plant worth $250,- 
000, and turns out, at its 
Winona shops, an annual 
product of $600,000. In 
its St. Paul branch it will 
handle, this year, lumber 








growth, in common with 

that of St. Paul and other 

new Western towns, was abruptly checked. ‘The 
**Gate City’’ did not take a fresh start until the 
construction of the Winona & St. Peter Railroad 
was commenced in 1861. In 1862 the first carload 
of wheat came into the town. From that time dated 
Winona’s second epoch of growth. The railroad 
opened to settlement all the southern counties of 
Minnesota, as it was extended westward year by 
year, and made the city a gateway in a fuller sense 
than ever before. Out from the rich prairies, fast 
filling up with farmers, 
came the wheat to be 
ground, and in return 
Winona sent back lumber 
for the building of the far- 
mers’ houses and of the 
new country towns. The 
Winona & St. Peter road 
was the chief factor in the 
process of development 
which raised Winona from 
the position of a river trad- 
ing village to that of a 
rich manufacturing city. 
Next in importance was 
the Chippewa River, com- 
ing down from the great 
pineries of Northern Wis- 
consin. 

Winona lies about thirty 
miles below the mouth of 
the Chippewa, but the logs 
once collected into rafts in 
the Beef Slough can just 
as well come on down the 
Mississippi as to stop at 
any nearer point. Besides, there was the railroad 
running out to the prairies where lumber was needed. 
So Winona became a great lumber manufacturing 
place, sawing millions of feet of logs and working up 
besides, into dressed lumber, doors, sash and blinds, 
millions of feet more of sawed material floated down 
from mills on the Chippewa. Thus it was that the 
railroad to the interior, the river from the pineries, 
and the fertile country round about combined to 
make a city of Winona. Its right to exist is plain. 
There was no accident about its birth and growth. 
It was the natural outcome of peculiarly favorable 
conditions. 





WINONA — THE, WINONA LUMBER COMPANY’S SAW MILL, 


in his report, sums them up as ‘‘ consisting of four 
large lumber concerns, handling more than 100,000,- 
000 feet annually; three flouring mills, with a ca- 
pacity of nearly 3,000 barrels daily; a harvester 
works, employing a capital of $250,000; wagon 
works, capital $150,000; plow works, $100,000; two 
carriage companies, with an aggregate capital of 
$50,000; two sash, door and blind factories, aside 
from those connected with the saw mills, employing 
several hundred hands; machine shops of the Chi- 


and manufactures of lum- 

ber to the value of $1,000,- 
000. It has also a branch at Omaha, Nebraska. 
Doors, sash and blinds are its chief output, but its 
specialty, in which the father and sons take most 
pride, is fine work in hard woods for interior fin- 
ishing of houses and for fitting up banks and of- 
fices. Original designs are furnished for such work, 
and much handsome hand-carving is executed. The 
woods in use are the red oak of Wisconsin, which 
has a good grain and takes a high polish; walnut 
from [udiana and Missouri; cherry from Arkansas; 
ash and butternut from 
Wisconsin, and the yel- 








WINONA—THE WINONA LUMBER COMPANY’S PLANING MILL, 


cago & Northwestern Railway, giving employment 
to 300 or 400 men; iron works, boiler works, match 
factory, lightning rod factory, and various other in- 
dustries of a minor character too numerous to men- 
tion.”’ 


THE BOHN MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Steady and solid growth has always been a marked 
characteristic of the industries of Winona. In no 


| concern has this been more strikingly exemplified 


| than in the Bohn Manufacturing Company. Conrad | 
Bohn, its founder, was born in the German Duchy | 
of Hesse-Cassel, and learned the trade of a carpenter | 





low, long-leaved pine of 
Southern Georgia, which, 
though not properly a hard 
wood, is as heavy as oak 
and well adapted for orna- 
mental work. 

The market for the pro- 
ducts of the Bohn Com- 
pany is almost as wide as 
the continent. They ship 
their goods east as far as 
Pennsylvania, south to the 
Gulf, and west, over the 
Northern Pacific, to Ore- 
gon and Washington. 


THE WINONA LUMBER 
COMPANY. 





Half amile of river front, 
at the eastern end of the 
city, (at Winona the Mis- 











sissippi runs from west to 
east,) is occupied by the 
mills and lumber piles of 
the Winona Lumber Company, of which A. Hamil- 
ton is president, W. H. Laird, vice president, and 
Wm. Hayes, secretary. The company dates from 
1880, and was incorporated in 1881, but its presi- 
dent is one of the pioneer lumberman of the Upper 
Mississippi. The logs for its big mill are cut on 
the Chippewa River, in Wisconsin, some coming 
from pineries two hundred miles from its mouth, and 
are driven down to the Beef Slough, where there is 
one of the most important booms in the world. Beef 
Slough isa few milesabove the mouth of the Chippewa, 
and its boom gathersin the logs of the upper river and 
its tributaries. There they are sorted according to 
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the marks which determine their ownership, and feet more. Their system of handling lumber at Wi- 
made up into rafts which are towed down tothe | nona by tramways on high platforms, extending 
Mississippi and on to the saw mill towns, chief of _ from the mill to all parts of the yard, is noticeably 
which are Winona, La Crosse, Clinton, Dubuque, and | efficient. Another feature about their establish- 
Rock Island. 

From the time the log is 
jerked out of the water at the 
mill until it comes out as lum- 
ber, lath and shingles, all its 
movements are controlled by 
machinery. I was impressed 
at the Winona mill with the 
methods for saving everything 
of any possible value in the 
log. Even the refuse of the 
slabs, after lath has been made 
out of all the available wood, 
is tied up in bundles and sold 
to the steamboats as fuel for 
one dollar and twenty-five 
cents a cord. The sawdust is 
carried in an iron trough on 
an endless band over the fur- 
naces, and there is an ingen- 
ious arrangement of levers by 
which the fireman lets fall into 
this, that or the other furnace 
as much fuel as is needed, the 
surplus being carried on and 
dumped outside the mill, 
where it is carted away and 
sold. Both the saw mill and 
the planing mill of this com- 
pany are models of economy 
and efficiency. The company 
employs about 350 men, and 
the daily capacity of its mill 
is 250,000 feet of lumber, 100,- WINONA —THE POSTOFFICE BUILDING. 

000 shingles, and 60,000 lath. 
In addition it manufactures sash, blinds and doors. ment, which calls for special mention, is their system 
It carries from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 feet of lum- of fire protection. Besides the city mains they have 














ber in stock. Its market is in Minnesota, Dakota, their private mains and hydrants, supplied from | 
lowa, Nebraska, and Missouri. pumps of their own, which formerly furnished water | 
to the city. Their mills and yard in Winona em- | 


LAIRD-NORTON COMPANY 
ee | ploy about four hundred men. 


This company have 
the oldest lumber es- 
tablishment in Winona. 
They date back to 1857. 
There was a small saw 
mill built a year ortwo 
before, but it was un- 
successful and was soon 
destroyed by fire. The 
Laird-Norton Com- 
pany, at first a partner- 
ship concern, wasincor- 
porated in 1883 with a 
capital of $1,500,000. 
Its officers are M. G. : — 

Norton, president, J. L. SE 


Pose SS 
ay gy oO ge 
See 











7 . . 2S ass Ss > ‘ 
Norton, vice president See ie 
and superintendent, lc = = BE SoS Soom 4 a 
and W. H. Laird, sec- a == a “Gi = : 


retary and treasurer. 
Laird and the Nortons 
came from Union 
County, Pennsylvania. 
Their first sawmill, 
built in 1857, had a 
daily capacity of 20,000 
feet, and was regarded 
as a pretty big mill at 
that time. Now they 











| succeeded three strong companies, the Charles Hor- 
| ton Lumber Company, of Winona; Ingram, Ken- 
_nedy & Co., of Eau Claire, Wis., and Dulany & 
MeVeigh, of Hannibal, Missouri. The Empire Com- 


pany’s annual product is 40,- 
000,000 feet. It saws its logs 
in its mill at Eau Claire, and 
rafts the lumber down to Wi- 
nona for furnishing and for 
working up into sash, blinds 
and doors. An important 
business is also done in hard 
wood furnishings and other 
interior work. The company 
has sixteen local yards of its 
own in towns in Dakota and 
Minnesota. Its Hannibal 
branch sells extensively to the 
trade in Missouri, Kansas and 
Nebraska. The officers of the 
company are O. H. Ingram, 
president; D. M. Dulany, vice 
president; Charles Horton, 
secretary; C. A. Chamberlin, 
assistant secretary; and W. 
H. Dulany, treasurer. All 
the movement of both logs and 
sawed lumber from the Chip- 
pewa to Winona and other 
towns on the Mississippi is 
now by steam towage. The 
old method of rafting by 
muscle power is too slow and 
too hazardous. Sawed lumber 
is improved by being in the 
water foratime. The sap is. 
taken out and it seasons 
quicker. I asked one of the 
officers of the Empire Com- 





| pany how long the Chippewa pineries, which are the 


basis of Winona’s great lumber industry, would hold 
out. ‘‘Thatisa matter of opinion,’’ he replied, ‘‘and 
opinions differ. Some say they will be exhausted 
in six years at the present rate of cutting; others say 
they will last twenty-five or thirty years. When the 
timber convenient to 
the streams is all gone, 
tramways will be built 
into districts where as 
yet no cutting has been 
done.”’ 


WINONA MILL COM- 
PANY. 


The most conspicu- 
ous structures in the 
city are the big flour- 
ing mill of the Wi- 
nona Company and its 
attendant grain eleva- 
tor, which stand on the 
river bank near the 
centre of the place. I 
am not sure that this is 
the largest mill in the 
State, outside of Min- 
neapolis, but will risk 
the statement, after 
having seen most of 
Minnesota’s milling 
towns. Its daily ca- 
pacity is 2,000 barrels, 
and it is ten stories 
high—about twice as 








run a mill with a daily WINONA — THE YOUMANS BROS. & HODGINS LUMBER MILLS AND OFFICE. tall as the medieval 


capacity of 265,000 feet. 

Their annual product is 36,000,000 feet of lumber, 
18,000,000 shingles, and 9,000,000 lath. They have 
also a planing mill and asash, blind and door factory. This is a comparatively new concern, formed in 
Besides selling to the trade they have thirty lumber | 1881 by a consolidation of old lumber interests. Its 
yards of their own in Minnesota and Dakota. In | first beginnings date back to 1860, and to the firm 
their Winona yards 25,000,000 feet of lumber are | of Porter, Horton & Co., which later was Hamilton 
kept in stock, and in their local yards are 20,000,000 | & Horton. The present corporation absorbed and 


EMPIRE LUMBER COMPANY. 


| 
| 


castles people go to Eu- 
rope to see, and incomputably more useful. Its ma- 
chinery isrun by two Corliss engines, and it is lighted 
with the Edison incandescent light, and is thus in 
no danger from fire from explosion of dust particles. 


| Its flour stands with the very best in its reputation 


in Eastern markets. R. T. Doud, president; C. 
Doud, vice president; C. L. Bonner, secretary; W. 
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H. H. Pierce, manager; and H. E. Brooks, superin- 


tendent. 
THE L. C. PORTER MILLING COMPANY. 


This was the first steam merchant mill on the 


Upper Mississippi and the first to use the middlings | 


purifier, which has become an es- 
sential feature of the machinery 


lumber, that no detailed description is necessary. 
The company cuts annually about 30,000,000 feet of 
lumber and employs about three hundred men. It 
has an immense storage boom for logs brought from 


| the Beef Slough works near the mouth of the Chippe- 


wa. The steamer City of Winona, owned by this 


The Winona Wagon Works. Capital, $150,000; 
makes the ‘‘ Rushford Wagen;’’ sells them to all 
parts of the West and South, and to Chili, South 
America. 

Phenix Iron Works. Manufactures steam engines, 
mill gearing, architectural columns, etc. 

Gate City Carriage Company, 
Capital, $25,000; makes car- 








for the production of the patent 
process flour. Indeed, it was 
Miller Troost, of this concern, 
who first made use of the word 
patent as applied to the flour 
made by the gradual reduction 
method from hard spring wheat. s — 
The mill is of six hundred barrel = 
capacity. It buys its hard wheat ~_ 
largely in the James River Val- 
ley in Dakota, at Ellendale and —<— 
other points, and sells much of . 
its flour as far east as the New 

England cities, shipping also to ; ' 
England. At the New Orleans wr 
exhibition last winter, in a com- 
petition of fifty-nine grades of 
flour brought from nearly all the : 
grain-producing regions of the = 3 
world, the flour from the L. C. ; 
Porter mill showed the best re- 











riages, spring wagons, buck- 
boards and sleighs. 

The Winona Carriage Com- 

pany. Capital, $25,000; make 
fine carriages. (Doud, Son & 
: Co., and L. Raymond, owners.) 
- Two flour barrel factories, with 
a daily output, respectively, of 
600 and 1,000 barrels. 
; The Northwestern Lightning 
= = Rod Works, established 1869, 
make an improved copper and 
hy zine rod. 

One small merchant flour mill 
of about one hundred and fifty 
barrels capacity. 


=—= IV. 
BUSINESS STREETS AND 
BUSINESS MATTERS. 








The two principal streets are 








sult, containing two hundred and 
twelve grains of gluten, which 
was from twenty to one hundred 
and fifty grains more than any other flour exhibited. 


WINONA HARVESTER WORKS. 


This is a new concern, which went into operation 
in 1883 with a capital of $250,000, and with an ex- 
tensive and substantial plant, and stepped at once 
into the foremost place among the great manufactur- 
ing enterprises of the city. Its officers are: C. L. 
Bonner, president, J. Ken- 
dall, vice president; J. H. 
Jenkins,secretary and trea- 
surer; C. F. Search, super- 
intendent. The company 
make the ‘‘ Winona Twine 
Binder,’”’ the ‘‘Winona 
Reaper’’ and the ‘ Wi- 
nona Mower. ” The 
pacity of its factory is 10,- 
000 machinesa year. The 
main building is 50x260 
feet and three stories high, 
with a foundry annex 70x 
105 feet; a blacksmith shop 
46x66 feet, and acapacious 
engine and boiler room, 
with several large store 
rooms and warehouses. 
The site embraces twenty- 
two acres of land. In the 
face of a strong competi- 
tion the Winona harvest- 
ers, reapers and mowers 
have made their way into 
public favor in a remark- 
ably short time. A for- 
eign market has recently 
been opened for them in 
South America. Where- 
ever Winona machinery 
has been introduced it has 
won its way on its merits. 


ca- 


THE YOUMANS BROTHERS & HODGINS LUMBER CO. 


This is an old, strong and prosperous concern, dat- 
ing back almost to the beginning of the lumber in- 
dustry in Winona. It was organized in 1857, and 
has grown steadily ever since until its works and 
yards now cover an area of twenty-five acres. 
engraving shows so well the extent and character of 
this immense manufacturing plant, with its mills, 


Our | 


drying kilns, sash and blind factory, and its piles of | 





WINONA — THE EMPIRE LUMBER COMPANY’S MILLS AND YARDS. 


| company, is employed during the season of navi- 


gation in the work of rafting the logs for the supply 
of the mills, and the yards are connected by side- 
tracks both with the Chicago & Northwestern and 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railways, giving 
the company first-class facilities for shipping their 
products to all parts of the extensive territory which 
buys Winona lumber and lumber products. 





WINONA —THE WINONA MILL COMPANY'S FLOUR MILL AND ELEVATOR. 


OTHER MANUFACTURING INTERESTS. 


There are a number of manufacturing concerns not | 
represented by illustrations in this number of THE | 


NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing list : 


The Winona Plow Company. Capital, $100,000; ca- | 


pacity, 15,000 plows annually; employs eighty men. 
The Winona Match Company. Makes sulphur 
and parlor matches. 


| these is also lined by substantial stores. 








Second and Third, but Centre, 
which runs at right angles to 
Red brick 
is the almost universal material of the business 
blocks. In general style they resemble those on 
Seventh Street, in St. Paul. There is not much 
effort at architectural show or expensive ornamenta- 
tion, but there is a commendable appearance of so- 
lidity and sensible adaptation of structures to their 
uses. The streets wear a lively appearance and the 
stores are crowded with 
goods. Country trade 
comes in from a radius of 
at least forty miles and 
the trade of the multi- 
tudes employed in the 
manufacturing concerns 
greatly swells the volume 
of mercantile business. 

A few of the conspicuous 
buildings and prominent 
business concerns are men- 
tioned below: 


THE POST OFFICE BUILD- 
ING. 


This is the most notice- 
able structure on Third 
Street. Itis of brick with 
stone trimmings, three 
stories high and of solid 
and pleasing architecture. 
Its owners are M. G. Nor- 
ton, William Mitchell and 
H. W. Lamberton. 


WINONA CARRIAGE 
COMPANY 


THE 


Is a long-established con- 
cern, making first-class 
work. It dates back to 
1863, and in 1883 was in- 
corporated with a capital 
, Stock of $25,000. Its effort has always been to se- 
| cure the best quality in its vehicles rather than to 
turn out a great quantity of work. The best of tim- 
ber, iron and steel are used and only skillful work- 
men employed. Asa result of this policy the com- 
pany can point to carriages on the streets of Winona 
built in its shops that have been in constant use for 
fifteen years and are still to all appearances as ser- 
viceableas ever. The history of thesé vehicles prom- 
ises to resemble that of the deacon’s ‘‘ wonderful one- 
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shay”? in Holmes’ poem, 
which ‘‘ran a hundred years 
to a day.’”?’ The company 
makesa specialty of livery and 
physicians’ carriages, Concord 
buggies and sleighs. 


RHEINBERGER BROTHERS’ 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


The leading dry goods house 
of Winonaand of all Southern 
Minnesota is the establish- 
mentof Rheinberger Brothers. 
This firm has outgrown its old 
quarters and has just moved 
into a new store on Centre 
Street, which is a model of 
elegance and of convenience 
of arrangement for the aecom- 
modation of a large number of 
customers. The interior walls 
are frescoed in rose tint; coun- 
ters, shelving and show-cases 


are of solid birch with mahogany finish; the big plate | 


glass windows are surmounted by panels of colored 
glass in tasteful designs, the gas fixtures are of unique 
workmanship in brass, and the entire interior, filled 


as it is with rich and attractive fabrics, presents an | 


appearance that is strikingly handsome. The cloak 
department is in a separate room 
in the rear of the main salesroom, 
and opening from this apartment 
is a ladies’ waiting room and toi- 
let room. The whole concern is 
heated by steam. The policy of 
making shopping a pleasure for 
the ladies by providing facilities 
for rest and comfort, which has 
been so successfully adopted by 
the great New York dry goods 
houses, is a noticeable feature of 
the Rheinberger establishment. 
The firm began business in 1877 
and has worked its way to a lead- 
ing position in the trade of Wi- 
nona, by always keeping the latest 
styles and by selling good goods 
at fair prices. Their special lines 
are silks, velvcts, dress goods, 
trimmings, cloaks, millinery and 
fancy goods. They enjoy almost 
a monopoly in the city trade in 
the finer classes of goods and have 
also a mailing department which 
fills orders from the country. 


R. D. CONE’S BUILDING. 


R. D. Cone is a jobber in all 
kinds of heavy and shelf hard- 
ware, who established his present 
business in 1855 and has remained continuously in 
it since that time. This department has established 
a reputation for fine workmanship and low, moderate 
prices in Winona and throughout its tributary coun- 
try, in Southern and Central Minnesota and Dakota. 
His jobbing trade is now quite extensive and steadily 
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WINONA—THE MADISON SCHOOL BUILDING. 




















MORGAN’S JEWELRY STORE. 


One of Winona’s pioneer 
merchants and solid business 
men is Mr. S. W. Morgan, the 
Second Street jeweler, who 
has carried on business for the 
past twenty-five years in this 
city. During that time his 
trade has steadily increased 
and a reputation established 
for fine workmanship. Rep- 
resenting goods as they are 
has established for him a 
heavy trade and a name that 
is well and most favorably 
known throughout the city 
and tributary country. He 
handles a large line of valua- 
ble goods, including the finest 





WINONA—THE WINONA HARVESTER WORKS, 


increasing, employing several traveling men who rep- 


resent the house throughout Northern Iowa, Western 
Wisconsin, Southern and Central Minnesota, and Da- 
kota. Being one of the oldest and best known busi- 


| 
| 


ness men in this city Mr. Cone has also established a | 


large and prosperous retail trade, which is still con- 


WINONA — THE LAMBERTON BUILDING, 


tinued, customers coming as they do from all the 
farming country and villages tributary to Winona. 
The place of business is located at 66, 68 and 70 East 
Second Street, occupying an elegant triple front, 


| 





three-story brick building, which is filled with solid | 


wares from top to bottom. Mr. Cone still personally 


| editor and publisher. 


manage; his business and is assisted by a corps of ex- | 


perienced men in the various departments of the 
business. 


LUDWIGQ’S HOTEL. 


This hotel is situated on Third Street. The host, 
Mr. John Ludwig, is an experienced landlord, and 
his house is considered ‘‘ headquarters’’ for the first- 
class German patronage in Winona, of which this 
hostlery is well deserving. The building is an ele- 
gant three-story brick double front. Located as it 
is, next to the Post Office block and in the very 
heart of the city, it forms a very co:.venient stopping 
place for a great share of the transient public. Mr. 
Ludwig is one of the prominent and liberal business 
men of Winona, enjoying the esteem of the commun- 
ity at large. 


jewelry, diamonds, watches, 
clocks and silverware. Mr. 
Morgan is one of Winona’s 
most esteemed and reliable business men, having 


| always been prominent in promoting the city’s wel- 


fare. 


THE WINONA DEPOSIT BANK 


Will soon occupy its new banking rooms in the 
Lamberton building, which will 
be among the handsomest in the 
State of Minnesota, a new feature 
of which will be five -hundred 
safety deposit boxes to rent for 
the purpose of safe keeping se- 
curities and other valuables. 


THE NEWSPAPERS. 


The Republican ably fills the 
daily field in Winona, issuing a 
large, handsomely printed sheet 
and giving the regular Associated 
Press telegraphic reports. Italso 
issues a big weekly for country 
circulation. The publishers are 
D. Sinclair, Wm. E. Smith, and 
John Dobbs. Mr. Sinclair, the 
editor, is one of the veteran jour- 
nalists of Minnesota, and estab- 
lished the paper as long ago as 
1852, when Winona made its first 
start and when it required a good 
deal of courage and persistence to 
build up a successful journal out 
on what was then the picket line 
of advancing Western civiliza- 
tion. The politics of the Repub- 
lican are what its name indicates, 
and it is a recognized power in its 
party in Southern Minnesota. 

The Winona Herald is one of the oldest and best 
known newspapers in Southern Minnesota, having 
been established in 1869. It is the leading Demo- 
cratic newspaper of that part of the State. Wm. Jay 
Whipple, the founder of the paper, still continues its 
Besides the regular newspaper 
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office, the Herald has also a first-class printing office 
and bookbindery. 
° WHITE & PREECE. 

One of the oldest and best known grocery houses 
in this section is that of White & Preece, successors 
to the old established firm of S. C. White. They 
do a large fruit business. 


THE RICHARDSON BUILDING. 


The building on the left in cut of Lamberton build- 
ing is owned by the Richardson 
estate, which is represented by 
the son, Wm. Richardson. 


Cc. A. TENNY 
Is one of the oldest and best 
known portrait and landscape 
photographers in this section. 
He also deals in general photo- 
graphic supplies. 
— ae 
THE CHEHALIS COUN- 
TRY. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. TER., 
Sept. 20, 1885. 
To the Editor of The Northwest 
Magazine: 





Your valuable magazine, so re- 
plete with information regarding 
the development of the North- 
western states and territories, 
reaches our office always on time, 





and, as you invite correspondence, 





plow. That simple instrument, the auger, is used 
to bore a hole into the giant fir, and then another 
hole for a vent, then fire, or what iscommonly used, 
a-red-hot iron, is placed in one of the holes, and soon 
the tree isina blaze. An ordinary man can bore from 
fifty to sixty of these trees in a single day’s work, 
that is to say, he can slay that many giants in 
twenty-four hours. When these trees have fallen the 


work of the auger is resumed, and at intervals of from 
eight to ten feet two holes are bored as before, and 





THE GREATNESS OF BUTTE. 


In the vast district of Butte mining properties can 
be seen in all stages of development, from the full- 
fledged dividend-paying mine with the great stamp 
mill and its modern appliances for extracting silver 
and gold, to the modest whim-crowned shaft of the 
prospector of uncertain future but always brave and 
hopeful. For years the great work of exploration 
has steadily continued, and yet so broad is the op- 

portunity and so wide the field 

















I should like to offer a few words: 
For a beginning, I will state 
that the finest inducements to 
obtain a home in any part of the 
country are found in Western 
Washington. 
mild and throughout all seasons 
of the year the temperature is so equable that a per- 
son enjoying good health when he reaches our soil 
will be sure to retain it. Therefore, we do not hold 
out as an inducement to settlers that it is the best 
place on earth for invalids, for that class, however 
fast they may regain their health, will ever be slow 
in improving and developing a new country. 


The climate is so 


The class of people needed in Eastern Washington 
is farmers. The soil here produces wheat, oats, in 
fact all the staple products of the farm, in countless 
quantities, and of the healthiest and best quality. 
The country contains chiefly dense forests of cedar, 





WINONA.— STATE NORMAL SCHOOL BUILDING, 


fir and vine maple, and there are the best opportuni- 
ties that were ever offered a man of strength and 
health to make a home. There are yet many thou- 
sand, not to say million, acres of Government home- 
stead and pre-emption land, and whether a man has 
a single dollar or not he can acquire a home by work. 
The large cedar trees are easily felled and split into 
rails to make fences, or riven into shapes to make 
barns and houses. Even kingly castles are made of 
them, without incurring scarcely a dollar of nec- 
essary expense. Again, the stately fir, as straight 
as an arrow, and of any size or length desired, is a 
beautiful timber with which to build log houses or 
barns. The timber is easily removed, and theground 
soon ready for cultivation. Axes and saws are not 
much in demand in preparing the land for the 
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WINONA, RHEINBERGER BROS’ BUILDING. 


the logs burn in two. = The fire in burning through 
the log burns up from five to six feet of timber, and 
in burning the tree down many of its roots are con- 
sumed, even extending into the earth. This timber 
being filled with pitch is a great deal more easily re- 
When 


these logs have burned into separate pieces. it is then 


moved than the hard timber of ‘‘ the States.’’ 


an easy matter to get them into shape for a final and 
perpetual annihilation by fire. In one season the 
ground is ready for the plow. ‘The first crop, in ad- 
dition to the garden and potato patch, is, or should 
be, timothy. 


the indigenous forests that cover the earth, producing 


This article grows almost as rank as 


from four to five tons per acre, and is easily disposed 
of at from eight to twelve dollars per ton. In a 
few words, the ground is soon ready for first-class 
cultivation, and a poor man has a home almost 
without money and without price. 

Upon the other quality of land, called the vine 
maple, no heavy timber grows. These shrubs are 
simply chopped down during the dry season and per 
mitted to thoroughly dry in one summer’s sun, and 
then, early in the fall, before the rains commence, 
fire can be applied to them and the ground will be 
burned bare. 

As for towns in Western Washington, thereare many 
where a man may safely invest his money in busi- 
ness enterprises. Manufactories of various kinds 
can be established and operated with much profit. 
Seattle and Tacoma are thriving cities, and are rapid- 
ly advancing in permanent wealth and population. 
But Chehalis, situated as it is on the line of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, and at the head of navi- 


gation on the Chehalis River, and for a radius of 


miles a superb acreage of farming lands, improved 
and unimproved, is without doubt the best opening 
for a man safely to invest his capital. We have good 
people, good schools and churches, and all the ad- 
vantages of a rapidly-growing and civilized commu- 
nity ‘‘and the spirit and the bride say come,’’ and 


partake of the excellent inducements offered alike to 
the rich man and to the poor man. 


J. E. WILLIs, 
Editor Chehalis Nugget. 


that there is still abundant room 
for the profitable employment of 
labor and capital in promising 
enterprises. The mining outlook 
for Butte with reference both to 
silver and copper, was never so 
flattering as it is now, and the 
assertion that the district affords 
inducements to those desiring 
to engage in mining or commer- 
cial pursuits superior to those of- 
fered in any other mining region, 
will pass unchallenged by those 
who are at all conversant with 
the extent of the splendid re- 
sources of this camp.— Butt 
( Mont.) Inter-Mountain. 
— 
ST. PAUL GRAND OPERA 
HOUSE. 


The amusement season in St. 





Paul has opened prosperously and 
promises to be more than usually 
successful. At the Grand Opera 
House comedy and comic opera 
will hold the stage most of the 
present month. The list of at- 
tractions arranged by Manager 
Scott is as follows : 

October 5, 6 and 7, JosepH Murpnuy in ‘‘ KERRY 
Gow” and ‘SHAUN RHUE.”’ 

October 8, 9 and 10, CATHERINE LEWIs, in her 
new comedy, *‘ GLADYs.”’ 

October 12, 13 and 14, ‘‘THk CAPITAL PRIZE,” 
a new comedy. 

October 15, 16 and 17, W. A. MESTAYER AND 
CoMPANY, in ‘‘ WE, Us & Co.”’ 

October 19, 20 and 21, DEN. THOMPSON as ‘‘ JOSH- 
UA WHITCOMB.”’ 

October 22, 23 and 24, MCNISH, JOHNSON AND 
SLAVIN’S MINSTRELS. 

October 26, 27 and 28, C. CouLpocK, in his old 
familiar play, ‘‘ Tue WiLLow Corser.” , 

October 29, 30 and 31, Gilbert and Sullivan’s new 
operatic success, ‘‘ THe MIKADO,’’ by an excellent 
company. 

Family physician: ‘‘ Well, I congratulate you.’’ 

Patient (excitediy): ‘‘I will recover.’’ 

Family physician: ‘‘ Not exactly, but — well, after 
consultation we find that your disease is entirely 
novel, and if the autopsy should demonstrate that 
fact, we have decided to name it after you.’’ —Phila- 
delphia Call. 


The New York Ledger thinks that American girls 
are more beautiful than they were fifteen or twenty 
years ago. We should say that this is eminently 
true of girls who were born fifteen or twenty years 
ago.— Springfield Union. 














WINONA.— INTERIOR OF RHEINBERGER BROS,’ NEW 
STORE, BEFORE OCCUPANCY. [From a Photograph. 
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[ Written for The Northwest Magazine. } 
BUTTER vs. BUTTERINE. 





BY W. S. EBERMAN. 





The'enviable position already achieved by Minne- 
sota in the dairying and creamery interests is only in 
keeping with other honors recently conferred upon 
her at the New Orleans Exposition. As citizens, 
hers is a record to which we can point with no small 
degree of pride, all having been accomplished in the 
face of facts and surroundings which at one time 
were of a most discouraging nature. 
conflicting elements the way has been opened, and 
to-day she comes to the surface, smiling beautifully, 
and serene. The question most perplexing in this 
our hour of triumph and while at the zenith of glory 
is one with which few are familiar; nevertheless it 
is insinuating itself in a most silent, yet salient form. 
Reference is now made to the butterine and oleo- 
margarine business of the country that has for 
years enlisted the attention of scientists, capitalists, 
sages, philosophers, and reformers, as well as thieves, 
cutthroats and swindlers. In order that your read- 


ers may the more thoroughly and intelligently com- | 


prehend the situation, and become familiar with the 
history of oleomargarine, it is necessary to go back 
to the Franco-Prussian war of 1869-70. 

At that time the article butter for various rea- 


sons commanded exorbitant prices, having not fully | 


recovered from the effects of our own civil war. 
Europe, as we all know, has a reputation for the 
scarcity of this commodity; butter among the 
lower classes is a rara avis, indulged in to 
some extent by the middle folk, but the uni- 
versal substitute is swine and cheese. 

Unquestionably, oleomargarine was a prod- 
uct of necessity in France during her struggle 
with Prussia. But upon the dawn of peace 
and the establishment of an interchange of 
commerce, they abolished the vile substitute, 
returning most gladly to the genuine article, 
butter. The moral effect was by no means ob- 
literated, as we are aware. Not long there- 
after the thrifty Yankee, ever on the alert to 
catch the nimble sixpence, saw ‘‘ millions in 
it.’ He not only saw, but, with his usual 
alacrity, embraced the opportunity of intro- 
ducing the bogus commodity into the United 
States, Strange as it may appear, in the 
State of New York, where the dairying inter- 
ests were the largest, operated on a scale of immense 
magnitude, and heretofore with wonderful success — 
in this State the manufacturers of adulterated dairy 
products entrenched themselves, and there is where 
the battles have been most vigorously fought until 
the dairymen had well nigh met their Waterloo. 

In 1877 the butterine business of this country had 
reached quite formidable proportions. In 1880 it 
had become well established, until several of the 
states saw whither they were drifting and the peril- 
ous condition of the legitimate dairy business; thus, 
as a check, laws were enacted compelling manufac- 
turers of oleo products to stamp or brand their goods 
in plain, bold characters. This was, however, inop- 
erative, owing to the fact that there was no delegated 
authority to enforce these measures; therefore, in 
every instance, almost, the law proved a dead letter. 
Manufacturers of eleomargarine and butterine in- 
creased with wonderful rapidity. They also ‘‘ waxed 
fat and kicked.’’ So successful were these men in find- 
ing a ready market, and in filling their exchequers, 
that they became exceeding bold, threats being open- 
ly made by their representatives and agents that 
‘there was not power enough in the State govern- 
ment to prohibit its manufacture in the city of New 
York.’ The hydra-headed monster had so devel- 
oped itself in New York State as to require immedi- 
ate attention and definite action. That the evil 
might receive a just rebuke, and a remedy be pro- 
vided, the New York legislature appointed a health 
committee, the Hon. H. R. Low acting as chairman, 
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with full power to make a thorough investigation of 
all dairy products. 

Their work was most thorough and searching. 
The report was presented to the New York Senate, 


| and as a result an act was passed Jan 24, 1884, 


to take effect May 14, 1884, prohibiting the manu- 
facture or sale of oleomargarine, butterine, suine; or 
any of the oleo products. In this connection it may 
not be amiss to state that the committee in their in- 
vestigation unearthed the fact that New York State 
alone was turning out over 40,000,000 pounds an- 


nually of imitation butter; that in thirty samples 


| analyzed, twenty were oleomargarine; that in hard- 
Through these | 


ly a single instance was there a trace of pure butter 
in the admixture. In a few there was a small per- 
centage of butter, but in no case exceeding ten or 
fifteen per cent. It is well to bear in mind this fact, 
that in obtaining these samples pure butter was 
called for, and the highest price paid. The committee 


| further concluded that these fraudulent dairy prod- 
| ucts were not ‘“‘a manufacture”? at all in the com- 


| ical mixture of 


mon acceptation of the term, but simply a mechan- 
different fats and oils to which 


| coloring matter is added to make the imitation 


as nearly perfect as possible. The most damag- 
ing discovery was revealed in the fact that these fats, 
in order to become compatible with other ingre- 
dients, must necessarily pass through a deoderiz- 
ing process, in which nitrie acid, oil of vitriol and 


| other chemicals that could not well be determined, 





| 





and which acted in conjunction as adjuvants, were 
revealed. They, moreover, found that the moral 
effect of this deception was most pernicious and 


@o0erse-co. £a2.cHis" 
MICROSCOPICAL VIEW OF BUTTERINE, 


damniog, materially lowering the standard of hon- 
est business and fair dealing. 

To illustrate the force of the argument. The com- 
mittee asked ‘the opinion of a popular dealer, 
one of the most honest, upright men in trade, 
regarding the final outcome. He replied ‘‘that 
every producer and manufacturer would become a 
counterfeiter, and every dealer a swindler.’’ In their 
search for light on this delectable diet question they 
found one quite intelligent man, who had engaged 
his services for two years in a factory, yet he did 
not know what chemicals entered into the process of 
completing the villainous lie. Another piece of 
strategy, in addition to the fact of its being a perfect 
imitation of genuine butter, was the fancy price 
charged. If parties wished a common article of but- 
ter, from twenty to twenty-five cents per pound was 
the price; if very good, from thirty to thirty-five 
cents; but for a prime article, from forty to forty-five 
cents was charged, notwithstanding it all came from 
the same vessel or firkin. The object of thus mark- 
ing fraud butters high is for the purpose of catching 
the eye of the customers. The evidence of the un- 
wholesomeness of butterine is cumulative. 

No man who ever worked in one of these factories 
would eat a morsel of the vile product, especially 
after it had passed through the “‘finishing process.’’ It 
is sufficient to know that one of the many chemicals 
used is nitricacid. Thisacid, as all chemistsare aware, 
is the result of sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol upon 
nitrate of potassa, about equal parts, Its caustic 


jurious. 

















properties are powerful, destroying animal tissue 
rapidly whenever and wherever it comes in contact 
with it. Dr. Pooler, one of the experts employed by 
the committee, testified as follows: Oleomargarine 
treated with nitric acid would be dangerous and in- 
Lard is pork in a measure, and partakes of 
the essential qualities of pork. Lard is produced 
from the hog, and the hog is liable to many diseases, 
such as hog cholera, trichinz, and other varieties of 
disease. He descanted at length as to the chem- 
ical action and effect of nitric acid—that when 
taken into the stomach in any considerable quantity 
it had noantidote. Oleomargarine would necessarily 
be injurious if used by children or persons in delicate 
health, and in no way was considered a wholesome 
substitute for pure and natural butter. After care- 
ful research and patient investigation, the committee 
arrived at the conclusion that ‘‘it is in no sense a 
great industry, and in no true sense a manufacture.”’ 
Hence the law prohibiting the manufacture and sale 
of adulterated dairy products within the State of New 
York. Not to be outdone by the great Empire State 
in the matter of genuine dairy products or the enact- 
ment of a law prohibiting the manufacture and sale 
of adulterated articles, Minnesota steps boldly to the 
front, setting an example for many of her sister Cen- 
tral and Western states, who ought to have taken 
the initiative in the war of extermination of bogus 
dairy products. Among other states which, during 
the past few months, have wheeled into line for the 
purpose of waging war on butterine, we are glad to 
mention Pennsylvania, Illinois and Wisconsin; while 
Montana, the princess of territories, does honor to 
the cause in fortifying her dairy interests 
against spurious and imitation butter. One 
year of hard labor and eternal vigilance has 
reduced the sales of butterine and o!eomarga- 
rine eighty per cent within the State of New 
York. Three months in Minnesota with a sim- 
milar law has accomplished much, so far as 
the moral effect is concerned, with most en- 
couraging signs for the complete extirpation 
of the vile compound from our State. 

The accompanying cut represents the power 
and usefulness of the microscope in detecting 
germs of trichine, the ova of the tapeworm, 
spores, etc., in butterine. 
as 

CoUSINSHIP AMONG THE S1oux.—A_ cor- 
respondent of the Fargo Argus, who has 
recently visited the Sisseton-Wahpeton Sioux 
on their reservation in Dakota, writes an 
interesting account of their progress in agriculture 
and general civilization. They live in good log 
or frame houses, use improved agricultural machin- 
ery, have raised this year 40,000 bushels of wheat and 
80,000 bushels of oats, go to church and send their 
children to school. They retain, 
of their old savage notions about kinship. 
respondent says: 


One of the most interesting bits of genealogical ec- 
centricity struck on the reservation was the rela- 
tionship existing between cousins, as described by 
the Indians. If two brothers should each have a son, 
the boys would consider themselves brothers, and 
each would call the father of the other boy, father, 
as well as their own parent. If the fathers should 
have a sister she would be an aunt to the boys, the 
same as with white people. Should one of the boys 
have a sister, although they would call each other 
‘*brother,’’ the female would be a cousin, as among 
Americans. The reason for this is that by the Indian 
traditions the males are esteemed far more than the 
females, and the relations between the ‘‘bucks’’ is 
closer than between the sexes. 


however, some 


The cor- 





A Heroic ScHooL TEACHER.—A Bismarck spe- 
cial to the St. Paul Globe says that a school teacher, 
Miss Belle Franklin, saved a neighbor’s wheat 
stacks and house by her heroic efforts during the night 
of September 23d. Seeing the flames surrounding 
the premises and knowing that the owner was away, 
she arose, rushed to the barn, harnessed the horses 
and, hitching them to the plow, turned several fur- 
rows between the property and-the fire before they 
could reach the stacks, thus saving several thousand 
dollars to the neighbor's farm, who had left his 
home unprotected. 
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RIDING on an Iowarailroad lately and admiring the 
comfortable farm houses with their groves of trees, the 
long lines of poplars by the roadside and the general 
appearance of thrift and richness worn by the whole 
country, I remembered to have passed through the 
same region just after the waron my way to California. 
Then it was all a bare, bleak-looking prairie, relieved 
only by little claim shanties, just like the newer parts 
of Dakota are to-day. The Dakota prairies will be- 
fore long look just as home-like and thrifty as Iowa 
does now. They have all the elements of fertility 


and climate which have made the older prairie re- | 


gions of the West so handsome and prosperous. 





WHAT was said in The Note Book last month 
about the frequent lack of common courtesy shown 
by English tourists of the upper classes while travel- 
ing in America brings from a correspondent this in- 
stance in point. Ata Montana hotel table, lastsum- 


mer, an English traveler deposited his dusty cap | 


close beside the plate of his neighbor, a gentleman 
from St. Paul. ‘‘If you were in England,’’ asked 
the St. Paul man, quietly, ‘‘ would you put your hat 
on the dinner table?’’ ‘‘But I’m not in England, 
you know,”’ replied the Briton. ‘‘You are sitting 
at a public table with gentlemen,’’ answered his 
neighbor, ‘‘and if you do not remove your dirty cap 
I shall throw it on the floor.’’ The cap was promptly 
removed and its owner said, apologetically, that he 
supposed in a rough country like Montana a man 
could do as he pleased. 

From the windows of the upper stories of the new 
Tribune building, in Minneapolis, there is a superb 
view of the city. The building is centrally located, 
and gives an outlook over the whole level expanse of 
streets and structures to the encircling rim of forest- 
covered hills which bound the horizon. Gray and 
green are the chief colors in the picture, with bright 
flecks of red roofs here and there. The predominant 
taste in business blocks and residences is some tint 
of gray. Stone is much employed as the material for 
the former, and often the brick buildings are painted 
a stone color. So abundant are the shade trees that 
the compact kernel of urban business growth seems 
encompassed by a vast park, from whose foliage peep 
out here and there spires, cupolas, gables and roofs. 
So beautiful and interesting is the scene that the edi- 
torial sanctums are often invaded by people who wish 
to enjoy it and show it to visiting friends. 





THE corn-fed, blanketed and well-groomed blooded 
cattle at the Minnesota State Fair were very hand- 
some, but the fact that they were ‘‘show herds,’’ 
taken about from fair to fair to earn premiums, de- 
tracted from their interest to practical farmers. 
Much more attention was paid to the herd of twenty- 
eight Durham thoroughbreds and high grades ex- 
hibited by Thomas H. Canfield, of Lake Park, 
Minnesota, which came direct from the pasture. 
These animals had never been fed a pound of grain 
nor been given any more attention than every care- 
ful farmer gives to his stock. In winter they were 
fed on hay and straw from the stack and had no 
shelter other than open sheds. Yet they are fat and 


to readers of Eastern periodical literature. Mr. Benton 
lives on a farm in the pleasant hill country of Duch- 
ess County, New York. Once he wrote an article on 
life in a quiet village, describing the little hamlet of 
Amenia, which his farm adjoins. The next summer 
the place was invaded by a throng of city people 
seeking for country board. The following poem shows 
Mr. Benton in a vein of writing in which he is al- 
ways felicitous, and in which he may well be com- 
pared with the German poet Bodenstedt, who also 
delights to versify Eastern legends and sayings : 


TIMIDITY—A HINDOO FABLE. 


A silly mouse, thinking each thing a cat, 
Fell into helpless worriment thereat; 


But, noticed by a wizard living near, 
Was turned into a cat to end its fear. 


No sooner was the transformation done, 
Than dreadful terror of a dog begun. 


Now, when the wizard saw this latest throe, 
“ Here, be a dog,” he said, “and end your woe.” 
But, though a dog, its soul had no release, 
For fear a tiger might disturb its peace. 


Into a tiger next the beast was made, 
And still twas pitiful and sore afraid; 


Because the huntsman might, some ill-starred day, 
Happen along and take its life away. 


“Then,” said the wizard, turning to his house, 
“You have a mouse’s heart — now be a mouse.” 


’Tis so with men; no earthly help or dower 
Can add one atom to their native power; 


Them from their smallness nothing can arouse; 
No art can make a lion from a mouse. 





I WENT down to Rochester, in Southern Min- 
nesota, one day last month, with the St. Paul Job- 
bers Union excursion. A handsome train, a new 
railroad running through a fruitful, rolling prairie 
country, an excellent band of thirty pieces to furnish 
music and about seventy good-natured merchants 
out for a holiday for companions—these were the 
features of the journey, and at its end a remarkably 
pretty, well-built town of 5,000 inhabitants holding 
a typical country fair. In the town the evidences of 
wealth and taste were very noticeable in the long, 
solidly built business street, the big court house and 
school houses, the numerous well-shaded streets of 
handsome dwellings and the general air of prosperity 
worn by people and structures. All this was the 
work of a single generation. Dr. Day, the St. Paul 
postmaster, tells of stopping at Rochester when it 
ontained but a single log house, in the one room of 
which family and travelers, numbering in all six- 
teen, managed to sleep. The town is based wholly 
on the trade of the country, having no manufactures 
to speak of. Apparently it has grown as rich and 


| comfortable in thirty years as have the towns of like 


size in the East in a hundred or more. Of course the 
tributary country must be very productive. Yet I 
noticed poor improvements on many of the farms— 
small, unpainted houses and but scanty shelter for 
crops and stock. The natural inference is that in 
the distribution of the wealth derived from the soil 
the town gets more than its fair proportion. Traders, 
grain buyers, agricultural implement dealers, law- 
yers, and other townspeople live much better than 
the farmer whose labor is the basis of their incomes. 
Ask the price of a pound of butter or a bushel of 
apples at the farm house door and compare it with 
the prices you are paying in town and you will see 
why the farmer is not more prosperous. 


| who stand between him and the consumer get the 


sleek, and many of the cows weigh 1,800 apiece. Mr. | 
Canfield has demonstrated that blooded cattle can | 


successfully and profitably be raised on the forty- 
seventh parallel of latitude, on the native grasses of 
the country, and retain all their good points. His 
example is stimulating the cattle industry through- 
out Northern Minnesota and Dakota. 





AMONG recent welcome visitors to the editorial 
office of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE was Joel Ben- 
ton, essayist and poet, whose writings are well known 


| 


greater share of the profits on his toil. 





MINNEAPOLIS has had a great milling year. 
During the year, which like the crop year, closes 
September Ist, when all of the old crop is supposed to 
have gone to market and to be out of the way of the 
new crop, the total flour product was 5,450,163 bar- 
rels, as against 4,797,340 in 1883-4, an increase of 
652,823. The shipments were 5,298,541 barrels, as 
against 4,814,424 for the year previous. The 
exports were 1,989,552, an increase of 257,552 
over 1883-4. As regards wheat the record is 
still more remarkable, and gives Minneapolis the 











| too, for that matter. 





right to claim the honor of being the largest primary 
wheat market in the United States, exceeding Chi- 
cago by no less than 11,000,000 bushels in the 
amount received during the past year. The total 
number of bushels received during the year was 
32,112,840, against 23,514,576 the year previous, 
Shipments were 5,584,320, against 3,132,749 in 
1883-4. 


-~ 
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POLIK’S RIDE. 








‘*Yes,’’ said the old man, reflectively, as he looked 
away over the river into the blue distance where the 
air palpitated with autumnal delight, ‘‘ Untemper- 
ance is the great vice of the aged, and the young, 
The blind pig is the winnin’ 
hoss. They yelled at the fair, ‘let’s go and see the 
blind pig,’ and bein’ sort o’ curious like I went. I 
didn’t see no pig what was blind, or onblind; but 
just a fat criminal behind the bar dealing out rat 
pizen. Said I, ‘Be you in the criminal business, 
young man? Probably you want to get a check 
cashed? probably you have got my name off the 
hotel register and know all my folks? Projuce yer 


| kyards, and yer dice, and the scarlet woman with 


her panel, and see if you can sculdug a man from 
the mountains, what believes in God and dry pow- 
der.’ The rascal looked sort o’ dazed like and 
threw some bottles at me, and being as he was a poor 
weak-minded thing I just hit him with a chair a few 
times and come away. On the Muscleshell there 
was asettler named Old Fat Polik. The mischievous 
men is usually fat. They can’t get around like other 
folks and they study head work. If old Cassius were 
lean and hungry he were probably better nor his 
reputation. A speculator bought Polik’s claim for 
$3,000 and script it with some scrip he bought of 
Polik’s brother. After he had got the money Polik 
jumped the land back, fur he knew the scrip were 
bogus, ’cause he made it hisself. He were full of 
enterprise. So Polik had the land and the money 
too, and the railroad didn’t come across the Muscle- 
shell no how; and Polik concluded, as he was in 
luck, to go down to Muscleshell City and have a dee- 
bauch, seein’ as he had never had a deebauch, and 
they was all the rage among the high flyers. He had 
always been temperance, and he thought it would 
be fine to waller a while, if it cost him a sawbuck. 
Well, he put his mules in the shed and drinked up 
severial gallons of beer all by himself. He were 
havin’ a joyous time. He never said a word, but 
just drinked and drinked in the corner like a big 
toad. He bought by the glass, and by the gallon 
and by hisself, and finally got to drinkin’ red 
liquors. After he had drinked a couple of quarts he 
started for home. He driv with one rein, and he 
driv with two reins, and he driv without any reins 
—and the mules a flyin’ and Polik hollerin’ an’ 
cuttin’ up monkey shines. Old Mother Birch, who 
had a cabin on Crazy Womans Creek, seen him go 


| by, and she said ‘Fat Polik are havin’ a highole 


| time!’ 


| joyous evenin’! 


Middlemen | 





Bimeby he struck Duckshot’s ranch with 
the mules on the dead run and the road mighty un- 
certain, and Duckshot said: ‘Fat Polik are havin’ a 
He could see Polik boundin’ three 
feet high at every jump of the mules. First his 
belly was up, and then his back, and he were evi- 
dently wallerin’ in wine, women and song, as it 
were. The mules was snortin and tearin’ away and 
the wagon clackety-clack! rip! bang! six foot to the 
right and four foot to the left! First on the right 
wheels and next on the left, and Polik bounding like 
er one of these June rams in the high wagon box. 
I suppose no man never had no deebauch exactly like 
that deebauch before.”’ 

‘Well, did he get home?”’ 

‘*Don’t mention it. He were found in the box just 
a mass 0’ shapeless hog fat. The coroner sit on him 
and found that he were concussed to death. Let it 
be a warnin’ to all of ye,’’ and the old man walked 
away ruminating. HANK Mong. 
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THE YELLOWSTONE IN WINTER. 





The Popular Science Monthly for July contains an 
article entitled: ‘‘A Great Winter Sanitarium for 
the American Continent.’’ 
Frankland, the eminent English chemist and 
sanitarian. Prof. Frankland came to the United 
States last summer, and during his stay here he 


visited the Yellowstone National Park. The article | 


in the Popular Science Monthly is a result of that visit. 
In this article he compares the Yellowstone Park as 
a winter resort for consumptives, with the famous 
winter resort in the valley of Davos, Switzerland. 
His comparison is decidedly favorable to the Yellow- 
stone Park, which Prof. Frankland thinks is in 
many respects superior to the valley of Davos. He 


sums up the conditions prevailing at Davos, and | 
which he says produce the delightful winter climate | 
Great elevation above | 


of that valley. They are: 
sea level; a continuous, and, during winter, a perma- 
nent covering of snow; a minimum of watery vapor 
in the air; a clear sun; a clear atmosphere, free from 
zymotic germs, dust and fog; a sheltered position, 
favorable for receiving both the direct and reflected 
solar rays. There is little doubt that the Yellow- 
stone will be a more popular resort for invalids and 
people of leisure at midwinter, five years hence, 
than it is to-day in midsummer, and a more delight- 
ful summer resort could 
scarcely be pictured by 
the imagination. The 
accommodations in the 
park will be ample in a 
short time, so that even 
at midwinter life will 
be pleasant and com- 
fortable there. As a 
summer resort, the park 
is already almost per- 
fect; as a winter resort, 
it can easily be made so. 
The best hygienic ap- 
spliances should be in- 
troduced into all the 
hotels and houses in the 
park, sewerage should 
be insisted upon by the 
commission, and noth- 
ing should be left for 
complaint upon the 
score of sanitation. 





THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS — FROM ELBOW RIVER. 


-o- 


A VIEW OF THE ROCKIES. 





The approaching completion of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railroad gives interest to pictures of scenery 
along its route. We give on this page a view of the 
Rocky Mountain range, taken from a point near the 
pass through which the railroad has been built. The 


It is by Prof. Edward | 


| 


engraving is from a sketch rfiade by the Marquis of | 


Lorne, when he went overland to British Columbia 
a few years ago. The Rockies in British Columbia 
are bolder than the same range in Montana. Indeed 
the whole mountain formation traversed by the Ca- 
nadian Pacific is much more ragged and formidable 
than that on the Northern Pacific line. 

-—— -@- 


HOMES IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 





From the Port Townsend Argus. 
New comers in search of homes will be interested 


_ of the same name on the northern shore of Hood’s 
Canal, has a settlement populated by perhaps two 
hundred souls, yet so backward has it been in de- 


have tangible efforts been put forth to open a wagon 
road to connect it with Port Townsend. Now, how- 
ever, it is starting as if by magic, and soon the rich 
alluvial soil of the valley will be entirely cleared of 
its timber covering, and rich fields of waving grain 
will take the place of the jungle. The road which 
has been partially opened leads directly through the 
Chimacum, which is much further developed, and 
| which is already famous for its fine dairy farms and 
| its output of butter, cheese and other farm products. 
It has nearly a hundred land holdings in various 
stages of improvement, from the primitive ‘‘ ranch’’ 
with its log cabin and small clearing to the broad 
farm wholly divested of stumps, roots or other im- 
pediments to the plow. Chimacum also produces the 
| bog iron ore used at the Puget Sound Iron Company’s 
| smelting works near by, on Port Townsend Bay, in 
| connection with hard, magnetic ore from Taxada. 
| This bog ore is brown hematite, and furnishes a 
| 


necessary component part of the best manufactured 
| iron in the markets. As an element of wealth, it 
| occupies a position of no small importance to the 
| local neighborhood. 
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A ROAD UNEQUALED BY ANY. 





The Northern Pacific Railroad is unquestionably 
the grandest transcontinental route in the United 
States. No railroad in the world passes through a 
richer tributary country. From its eastern termi- 
nus at St. Paul, to its western terminus at Portland, 
it is fed by rich and varied resources. First, the 
great agricultural and timber belt of Minnesota; 
next, the wonderful stock and grain productions of 
Dakota; then the rich mining and stock interests of 
Montana and Idaho; then Eastern Oregon and Wash- 
ington with their unlimited productions of all kinds; 


| and finally, the Columbia and Willamette valleys 
| teeming with wealth of every description, from small 


to know that there is still plenty of good Government | 


land to be had in this county — notably between the 
Chimacum and Quilcine Valleys, and near the latter. 
Extending westward from Hood’s Canal to the Pacific 
Ocean is a large portion of the county west and south 
of the Olympic Mountains still unexplored. 
reported by Indians and by white timber hunters 
and fur trappers to be rich in soil, timber, etc.; but 
as yet it is untouched and scarcely known. It is 
with the eastern portion of the county that we pro- 


It is | 


fruits to massive timber. All along the Northern 
Pacific branch lines, or feeders, are reaching out into 
regions of inexhaustible richness, and the result is 
that business, lively and never-ceasing business, pre- 
vails all along the route. Everywhere on the road 
a large local passenger traffic prevails, and the trav- 
eler riding over the route is impressed with the 
amount and variety of business handled. No won- 
der the railroad kings of the United States are reach- 
ing out for the control of the Northern Pacific. Ten 
years from to-day its volume of business will equal 
that of the combined transcontinental routes of the 
Union. Does any man undertake to say that the 
western terminus of such a railway system will not 
be a large city? The Vindicator believes that Port- 


pose to deal. Quilcine Valley, fronting along a bay | landers have not even dreamed of the prosperity in 


. 


velopment heretofore that only within the past year | 








[From a sketch by the Marquis 


store for them. The day of our greatness is at hand, 
and it is not very far distanteither. All that is nec- 
essary for us to do is to prepare ourselves for the 
change.—East Portland (Oregon) Vindicator. 





ADDITIONAL EVIDENCE. 





Evidences multiply on every hand that we have 
here in the Northwest a great mineral region which 
only awaits development to make an immense con- 
tribution to public wealth and prosperity. 

We now have the Colville region particularly in 
mind. There is growing evidence that it is soon to 
become a great ore-producing region, yielding both 
silver and gold. Messrs. J. J. Riley and A. E. Be- 
noist, who have just passed through Portland on their 
was to San Francisco to purchase a mill for crushing 
gold rock at their mine near Kettle Falls, give us 
an account of ore prospects there that is highly en- 
couraging. They have no mines to sell, but are ac- 
tually getting out ore enough from ledges as yet 
scarcely opened, to purchase machinery and go on 
with the development of their mines. 

They have just wagoned from their mines to Spo- 
kane Falls forty tons of silver rock which they are 
sending to the reduction works at Omaha. This 
rock gives not less than five hundred ounces of silver 
to the ton. Of course they have selected the richest 
rock they could find, so 
as to get the best re- 
turns for transporting 
itso far. In taking out 
one hundred tons of 
rock they find about 
twenty-five tons of this 
high grade. The re- 
mainder, which will 
give from fifty ounces 
up to five hundred per 
ton, is held to await the 
introduction of easier 
and cheaper means of 
transportation, or the 
establishment ef reduc- 
tion works nearer by. 
Out of the proceeds of 
the shipment to Omaha 
they expect to realize 
enough to go on with 
the development of 
their mines. As yet 
they have only sunk 
: shafts, no one of which 
is more than forty feet deep. Both gentlemen are 
expert miners, and they say they are fully convinced 
that the Colville region in a few years will develop 
mines which, in number and richness, will suffice to 
make a district equal to any in Montana or Colo- 
rado.—Portland Oregonian. 
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THE Atlantic Monthly, in an appreciative review of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s handsome volume, ‘‘ Hunting 
Trips of a Ranchman,’’ says of the cattlemen 
of the great ranches: ‘‘They are a bold and 
hardy race, with their faults and virtues, but 
they are doing their work efficiently and well, and 
there is a very picturesque element in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s well-written account of their daily life. But 
they are passing away. Farms will soon cover the 
regions where their cattle now wander at will, and 


| they and all pertaining to them will become things 





ot the past.’’ Here is an error which all Eastern 
writers unfamiliar with the far West fall into, and 
which is shared by congressmen to such an extent 
that it is impossible to get any wise legislation 
adopted for the regulation of the public lands in the 
range territory. The truth is that farms will never 
cover more than a very small part of the area now 
occupied by the herds of the cattlemen, for the 
reason that not one acre in fifty can by any pos- 
sibility become valuable for agriculture. Only in 
the little narrow valleys, which are deep creases in 
the surface of the country, can farming be carried 
on, because farming requires irrigation and irrigation 
is only feasible close to the streams. 
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CARTER & CLAYBERG, 
ATTORN IEYS, 
HELENA, NTANA. 


Special and prompt attention give n to - nee sction and se- 
curity of claims inthe Territories of Dakota, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, Idaho and Washington and the State of Ore gon. 

REFERENCES. 

Merchants National Bank, Helena, M. T.; Hon. D. 8S. Wade, 
Ch. J., Sup. Ct., Helena, M. T.; The Bradstreet Company.; Hon. 
TM, ‘tnshe, Ch. J. , Michivan Sup. Ct., Ann Arbor, Michigan 


J.C. STOUT & CO., 
Real Estate and Financial Agents, 


ST. PAU, - - MIWW. 








CORRESPONDENCE eee 


Mitta ts 


“DAVIS & BROWN, 


KEAL ESTATE AND LOANS, 


OWN, 














360 JACKSON ST., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Bonds, Stocks and Mottgages Bought and Sold. Investments made 
for Non-residents, 
Rerecrences —Bank of Minnesota, St. Paul; St. Paul Na- 
Honal Bank, St. aul 
I.S. KAUFMAN & CO., 
SPOKANE FALLS, W.T., 
i ‘ ‘ ‘ ry ‘ ‘ ‘y ‘ | 
Real Estate and Loan Agents. | 
Mortgage loans and other investments for non- | 
residents carefully attended to ren years’ experi- | 
ence in same line, Correspondence solicited, Ref- 
erence given Uf desired, 

We would be glad to correspond with parties who can invest 
$100,000 TO $500,000 
with regard to investments in and near St. Paul, that we do not 

care to make public here, lest we defeat our object. 
H. 8S. FAIRCHILD & SON, 
Corner Fourth and Jackson Sts. St. Paul, Minn. 
Twenty-eight years’ experience and best references, 
PHOS, COCHRAN, Jr % S. B. WALSH 
cH “S 
«<< ay 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 
ontinuons experience in same Hn 
ve . " 7" 
, ¢ 79° . 
Real Bs tal and Financial Agents 
Mort » loans and other investments for non-res 
idents a specialty 
Con rane 
"Reo oN 
“SPonpence SoM 
_ ] al oa 
A. E. & O. W. CLARK, 
Real Estate and Loans. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Office, Cor. Robert and Fourth Sts., under Nat. Ger. Am. Bank. 
ReFErENCcES —Joseph Lockey, cashier Nat. Ger. Am. Bank 
Wm. D. Kirk, cuuhiee Capital Bank; Hon, A. R. McGill, insur- 
ance commissioner; Com. W. F. Davidson. 
1.3. Wasson, Gro, H. Wat. or. 
J. J. WATSON & BRO., 
iy \ ) ) i ) 
rT . ¢ y¢ ‘ ~ote 
Fire Insurance, Loans and Real Estate, 
National German American Bank Building, 
115 East Fourth Street, - ST. PAUL, MINN 
A specialty of ini f n f n St. P 
FIRST MORTCACE 
REAL ESTATE LOANS 
On improved city property yield the lender eight per cent on 
all amounts up to $1,500 and seven per cent on larger amounts, 
Write for full Taformation. 
WILLIAM C. WHITE, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
REFERENCES — Gov. Geo. D. Robinson, Boston, Mass. D. 
B. Wesson and ( Daleoges National Bank, Springfield, — 
First National Bank Chicopee, Mass. Peter Berkey, F. W. An- 


derson and St. Paul Nationa! Bank, St. Paul, Minn, 


| 
| 





yen NATIONAL BANK 
OF TACOMA, W. T. 


HENRY DRUM, 


. THOMPSON, +t 
Cashier. 


President. 


EK. 8S. SMITH, 
Vice-President. 


w. J 





8. Smith, L. F. Thompson, M. F. Hatch, Geo. F. 


Orchard, W. J. Thompson, 


irectors — F. 


Collections and correspondence receive prompt attention. 


- BANK OF COOPERSTOWN. 
STEVENS & PICKETT, 


Cooperstown, Dak. 


Bankers, 


A general banking business in all its branches, including the 
specialties of collection and insurance, 
Write us concerning fine lands and other good investments, 
H. G. PICKETT, Cashier, 


F. W. Pane, 
Cashier. 


L. MENDENALL D. &. Livun, 
President. Vice Preside nt. 


THE DULUTH NATIONAL BANK, 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 


CAPITAL, $200,000. - SURPLUS, $20,000. 


DIRDOCTORS. 
W. G. PreK. 
D. A. DUNCAN . L. MENDENHALL 
; ’ Hon. O. P. S?TRARNS, ’ oro . 
Nits HALL. BP. W. PAINK. D. EB. Livrne, 


¥ NRY P. UPHAM, Pres. E. H. BAILEY, Casnier. 
. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Pres WM. A. MILLER, Asser. Caen. 
2 zw 


FIRST NATIONAL BARK 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
UNITI¢ STATES DEPOSITORY. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $500,000. 
DIRDBDCTORS. 


1) 


H.W. SIBLEY C. A. DREGRAPF C.D, GILFILLAN, 
T, Bh. CAMPBELL Ht. KB. THOMPSON, A. HH, WILDER, 
Pr. KELLY kW. BAILEY, FH, CLARKE, 

N. W. KITTSON J.J. HILL ©. W. GRIGGS, 
H.P. UPHAM, Db. ©, SHEPARD, H.R. BIGELOW, 


THE ST. PAUL NATIONAL BANK. 
OF ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
CAPITAL, - - = §500,000. 


C. W. GRIGGS, Vice PresivenT. 
A. C. ANDERSON, Asser. Casn. 


PETER BERKEY, Presivenrt. 
F. W. ANDERSON, Casrier. 


+ <r 


We elve Deposits and Accounts of Banks and Bankers, Corporations, 


Mer Wants arc Iwdviduals on fave rable terms 
vllections receive prompt attention, with remittance on day of paymen, 


W.R MERRIAM, Pres, yh A. SEYMOUR, Cash 
Cc. H. BIGELOW, Vice Pres. GEO. C. POWER, Asst. Cash 
THE 


MERGHANTS ‘TIONAL BANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS FUND, $400,000 


—20F 0% 
DIRECTORS. 
K. F. DRAKE J. W. BISHOP. A. BR. STICKNEY. 
JOHN L. MERRIAM, DR. NOYES, J.T. AVERILL, 


i H. BIGELOW, 
- RK. MERRIAM,. 
a BEAUPRE 


F. A. SEYMOUR, 
EK. N. SAUNDERS 
W. 8. CULBERTSON, 


MAURICE AUERBACH. 
A, H. WILDER. 
L. D. HODGR. 


oon FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
NORTH YAKIMA, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
J. R, LEWIS, EDWARD WHITSON, 


lresident. Vice Preside nt. 
A. W. RUGLE, 
Cashie r. 


Capital, $50,000, Gurpinn, $4,000. 


W. Il. HAYWARD, J. W. 


Preside nt 
J. “Gi OODILUR, 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


WAHPETON, DAKOTA. 


HAYWARD, 
Vice President, 
‘ashier. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO COLLECTIONS. 





GALLATIN VALLEY NATIONAL BANK-< 


OF BOZEMAN, MONTANA. 
Paid up Capital, $100,000, Surplus, $20,000, 
Newson Story, L.S.Witson, James E. Martin, P.Kocn, 
President. Vice Pres, Cashier. Asst. Cashier, 


DIRECTORS: Netson Srory, James E. Martin, LESTER 
8, WILLson, E. - B. MaRTIN, Ep. B. LAMME, 


JERCIVAL & ANDRUS, 
General Land Agents, 
CHENEY, - WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
A large list of improved farms and all kinds of real estate for 


sale. Negotiate loans on improved farming lands, 
ties to purchase Northern Pacific Railroad lands. 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, OCTOBER, 


Assist par- | 





1885. 


| No, 1649,] 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY, 


$500,000 
275,000 


Paid up Capital, - - - 
Surplus and Profits, - - 


General Banking Business and Collections in the Northwest 
receive prompt attention. 

§. T. HAUSER, President, A. J. DAVIS, Vico President. 

K. W KNIGHT, Cashier. T. H. KLEINSCHMIDT, Ass’t Cashier, 


E. HAMMOND, 
Cc ashier r. 


W. R. STEBBINS, F. 
President. 


STOCKGROWERS ; NATIONAL BANK, 


CAPITAL, $100, 000. 
MILES ciTT - MOWTAR A... 


Transact a General uettes Business. Located in the Yel- 
lowstone Valley, and in the heart of the stock- -growing country 
of Montana. Accounts and Corre spondence solicited, 


eM THE GERMAN AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK m= 


8ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA. 
COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


yANK OF SPOKANE FALLS, 

) (Organized in 1879.) 

A. M. CANNON, Pres. B. 1H. BENNETT, Cash, 
OLDEST BANK NORTIL OF SNAKE RIVER, 


RESOURCES, - ° - $250,000, 


Exchange on all the Principal Cities Bought and Sold. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON TIME DEPOSITS, COLLEC- 
TIONS A SPECIALTY, 
a. NATIONAL BANK, 
SPOKANE FALLS, W.. T. 
Authorized Capital, - $100,000 | Paid up Capital, - $70,000 


HORACE L. CUTTER, 
Cashier. 


MOORE, H.F 
President. 


* McCARTNEY, 
Vice President. 


This Bank will buy and sell Exchange and County Warrants 
Make Collections, Loan Money, and Transact a General Bank- 
ing Business. Gold Dust bought, 


IN its interest to farmers the display of the products 
of the country tributary to the Northern Pacific line, 
made by Agent Groat, was the most 
notable exhibit at the recent Minnesota Fair. It 
was remarkably large and complete, and exceedingly 
varied resources of Northern Min- 
nesota, Dakota, Idaho, and Washington, 
und their inducements to settlers. Mr. Groat was 
complimented on all hands for this exhibit. 

-@- 


Emigration 


suggestive of the 
Montana, 


THE recent murderous assault upon Chinese labor- 
ers at a coal mine in Wyoming Territory by the white 
miners should serve as a warning to corporations 
seeking cheap labor. Brutal it was, of course, and 
altogether indefensible, but it grew out of conditions 
which will exist wherever an attempt is made to in- 
troduce Mongolian labor in masses anywhere east of 
the Rocky Mountains. On the Pacific Coast the in- 
dustrial system has, though not without much pro- 
test, reconciled itself to the yellow man’s competition 
in many lines of toil; but he came there when civili- 
zation was new and labor scarce. He cannot be im- 
ported in large numbers into the East to take the 
bread out of white workingmen’s mouths, without 
creating grave disturbances, always likely to culmi- 
nate in murderous riots. The Kocky Mountains 
must be held as a barrier against the wave of Asiatic 
invasion. The congressional exclusion act is almost 
a dead letter. Many Chinamen make their way into 
Washington Territory from British Columbia. Many 
more land openly at San Francisco, protected by 
fraudulent certificates. Labor is poorly paid now, 
and insufficiently employed in all parts of the East. 
To attempt tosupplant it by importing herds of Chi- 
nese heathen, who live on rice, sleep fourteen in a 
room, and have no families to support, is a crime 
against society and an outrage on the poor of our own 
race. 
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E. V. SMALLEY, 


- - = EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Tur NorTHWEST MAGAZINE is published in St. Panl and Min- 
neapolis, Minn., on the first of each month, by E. V. SMALLEy. 








M. E. Graves, Manager Minneapolis Office; Turo, F. Kany, | 


General Business Agent; STEPHEN Conpay, Publisher’s As- 
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Baancu Orvices: New York, Mills Building, 15 Wall Street. | day the convention adopted a long string of resolu- 


| tions favoring every project of improvement which 
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| crimination; then it adjourned. 
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involving the Northern Pacific in any outlay or any 
liability beyond what the immediate prospects of 
traffic will warrant it in assuming. 

The matter of the joint lease of the Oregon Rail- 
way and Navigation lines was left open, awaiting 
the completion of the document and its approval by 
the boards of the three companies concerned, when, 
if approved, it will be submitted to the Northern 
Pacific stockholders before being finally executed. 


o> 





A DISAPPOINTMENT. 

The waterways convention, which met last month 
in St. Paul, was a disappointment. There was good 
material in it; it was representative in its character, 
but so many local schemes were urged for indorse- 
ment that nothing practical was done. One day was 
used up in perfecting an organization. The second 





had advocates on the floor, without the least dis- 
About all the pub- 


| lic now recollects of its proceedings are the Shakes- | 
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west, and also by the American News Company, New York | 
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NEGOTIATE RAILROAD LOANS. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR FOREIGN 
TRAVEL, 

RECEIVE THE ACCOUNTS OF DOMESTIC ANJ 
FOREIGN BANKERS, MERCITANTS 
AND CORPORATIONS. 


ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, OCTOBER, 1885. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC MEETING. 





The much predicted contest at the annual meet- 
ing of the Northern Pacific stockholders did not oc- 
cur. All the stock interests, which at one time had 
appeared antagonistic, were harmonized and all the 
members of the old board of directors were re-elected 
without opposition. The heavy blocks of stock voted 
by proxy were as follows: By Chas. B. Wright of 
Philadelphia, 217,000 shares; by the committee ap- 
pointed by the Northern Pacific board to solicit 
proxies, 82,000 shares; by President Smith, of the 
Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, 82,000 
shares; by J. Pierrepont Morgan, of Drexel, Morgan 
& Co., 24,000 shares; by Brayton Ives, 16,000 shares. 
Mr. Morgan and Mr. Ives were members of a com- 
mittee appointed to vote the Transcontinental Com- 
pany’s holdings, which are hypothecated for loans. 
All the old officers of the company were re-elected at 
the subsequent meeting of the board. 

This action means that the conservative and eco- 
nomical policy recently pursued in the management 
of this great railroad is to be continued for at least 
another year. A resolution was adopted by the 
stockholders that no new floating debt shall be in- 
curred for the construction of branch roads. This 
was not intended, however, to interfere with the 
prosecution of work on the Cascade branch, as long 
as it can be carried on with the proceeds of the first 
mortgage bonds, authorized by the act of Congress to 
be issued at the rate of $25,000 a mile. The road 
can be completed to the mountains on both sides, and 
possibly thrown across the mountains by a temporary 
overhead line, but when it comes to spending a 
couple of millions on the tunnel and approaches 
further action will be necessary to provide the means. 
The construction of other needed branches will prob- 
ably be effected by auxiliary companies, without 


| be unaccompanied by any information calculated to 


pearean puns of Ignatius Donnelly and the bom- | 
bastic poem of ‘‘Thundering’’ Gordon. Few could 
now teli just what waterways the convention resolved | 
should be improved. The resolutions will, of course, 

be laid before Congress next winter, but they will | 


| give them force, and the miscellaneous and extrava- 
| gant nature of their demands will provoke opposition 


| instead of carrying conviction. 


| is easy enough to see now. 
| have remained in session a week. 
| listened to speeches from able men who have studied 
| the question of water transportation in the North- 


by Thomas Dowse, of Duluth. Itshould have worked 





The idea back of the convention was a good one, 
but it miscarried. What should have been done, it 
The convention should | 
It should have 


west and should have heard read such careful and 
valuable papers as that prepared for its consideration 


out a clear, moderate, practical line of policy and 
stuck toit. Its proceedings should have been printed | 
in a pamphlet and copies sent to every member of 
Congress and to the leading newspapers of the coun- 
try. Thus it would have made an impression on | 
public opinion and left a record which Congress | 
could not overlook when it comes to deal again with 
the river and harbor bill. 


| 
| 
“ _ | 
| 





CONGRATULATIONS to the Marquis de Mores, on 
his acquittal at the recent murder trial at Bis- | 
marck, are not so appropriate as a feeling of indig- 
nation that he should have been indicted and put 
to the annoyance and expense of a trial. Two years | 
ago he was twice arraigned before justices of the 
peace for the same alleged offense and released on | 
the ground that there was no evidence of guilt. | 
When the shooting occurred the marquis, with a | 
friend, was attempting to prevent the escape of a | 

| 
| 
| 


party of desperadoes for whom the sheriff had a 
warrant and who had repeatedly threatened his life. 
The men resisted arrest and fired upon the marquis | 
and his friend. In the fracas which followed one of 
the desperadoes was killed. DeMoreshas developed 
a great industry at Medora. He resigned his lieu- 
tenancy in the French army and a high position in 
Parisian society to build upin the wilds of Western 
Dakota an extensive business in cattle raising and 
shipping dressed beef in refrigerator cars. The 
rough element of the frontier regarded him as an in- 
truder and tried to drive him off. When he fenced | 
in land which he had bought from the Government 
at a high price with Valentine scrip they threatened 
his life for interfering with their freedom of riding 
across country. Shots were more than once fired at 
the shack in which he and his servant first lived. 
The marquis is a man of nerve and was not afraid 
of bullets. When the emergency came he knew 
how to defend his life. He has brought order and | 
profitable industry into an extensive region of coun- 
try that was a lawless wilderness before his advent | 
and has commanded the respect of all respectable 
people. 


| the 


Cou. C. A. LOUNSBERRY, the pioneer Dakota jour- 
nalist, has resigned the postmastership of Bismarck 
and will henceforth represent the interests of THE 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, in both business and cor- 
respondence, in Dakota and Northern Minnesota. 
Col. Lounsberry is so well and widely known that it 
seems superfluous for us to say a word in the way of 
commendation. From the first settlement of Dakota 
he has been conspicuously identified with the devel. 
opment of the Territory as an editor and an active 
participant in public affairs. He established the 
Bismarck Tribune when the town consisted of a few 
shanties. Few men have done as much to promote 
the growth of the new Northwestern country. His 
new work will be very much in line with that in 
which he has been engaged for many years, for he 
will have a great deal to say about the resources and 
opportunities for settlement of the region with which 
he is so familiar, the growth of its towns, its busi- 
ness progress and the various movements, material 
and intellectual, that tend to its welfare. 


-~=_+ 





THE Townsend (Montana) 7ranchant discusses the 
project of a branch road from the Northern Pacific to 
the Neihart mines, in the Belt Mountains, and advo- 
cates a route leaving the main line at Townsend. 
Two other routes are proposed, one from Livingston 
and one from Helena by way of the Great Falls of 
Missouri. The Townsend route would be 74 
miles long, the Livingston route 107, and the Hel- 
ena and Great Falls route 145. We fear the Tranch- 
ant underestimates the difficulties of crossing the 
Belt Mountains which a road from Townsend would 
have to traverse. The pass seems a low one when 
seen from a stage, but it was surveyed atan early day 
by Northern Pacific engineers, and found more diffi- 
cult than the Bozeman Pass, notwithstanding the 
latter required a costly tunnel. We may add that 
the whole subject of feeder lines to the Northern Pa- 
cific in Montana will soon become a live one, and such 
articles as that in the 7ranchant are timely and val- 
uable. 

THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE received a visit lately 
from Hon. Joseph Nimmo, Jr., late chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics at Washington. Mr. Nimmois an accom- 
plished statistician and political economist, who, after 
building up his bureau into one of the most intelligent 


| and useful features of the machinery of the general 
| government, stepped out to make room for a country 


editor from Missouri. One of his latest efforts was a 
thorough report on the ranch and range cattle industry 
of the West, which appeared last winter. He is now 
preparing a book on the same subject, and with char- 
acteristic industry is gathering his facts by making 
journeys through all the states and territories of the 
great grazing belt. 


~~ 





THE Minnesota State Fair, held on the new 
grounds of the association, midway between St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, was a great success in spite 
of two rainy days. About 75,000 people paid at the 
gates and the total receipts were nearly $40,000. 
For the first time the twin cities united in the sup- 
port of a State Fair. Next year the fair will be kept 
open eleven weeks, and in a year or two more it 


| will, we are confident, develop into a grand exhibi- 
| tion of the arts, products and industries of all the 


Northwestern states and territories. 


ss 
oe 


ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER BUCKLEY, of the 





| Northern Pacific, recommends the early construction 


of two branch lines in Washington Territory and 
Idaho. One from Spokane Falls up Hangman 


| Creek to Farmington and Moscow, Idaho, and one 
| from Cheney or Stevens, northwardly, to the Colville 


Valley, with a diverging line to the Big Bend coun- 
try, branching off at Fairview, and terminating op- 
posite the mouth of the Okanogan River, on the ,Up- 
per Columbia. 


~~ 
~o- 


NEXT month we shall print our Portland article. 
It will be superbly illustrated with about sixty en- 
gravings, including street views, portraits of promi- 
nent people, scenery and pictures of handsome dwell- 
ings and business blocks. 
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GLIMPSES OF WESTERN LIFE. 


Hearing the News in Idaho, 





BY CHARLES HENRY PHELPS. 
A trail cut through the banks of snow, 
Winds up and o'er the mountain chain 
To where the pines of Idaho 
Stand guard upon the Cwur d'Alene; 
A thousand feet above the clouds, 
A thousand feet below the stars, 
The narrow path just rims the shrouds 
That wrap the warlike form of Mars. 
On Eagle and on Pritchard creeks, 

In Dream Gulch and at Murrayville, 
The camp-fires play their ruddy freaks, 
Redden the snow with lurid streaks 

And melt, perchance, on every bill 
The nuggets which the miner seeks. 


One night in camp the game ran high, 
Desperate some and reckless more ; 
In every canyon, revelry; 
And boisterous songs went rolling by, 
With rugged jokes and lusty roar, 
When, all at once, a sudden hush 
Passed, like a whisper, through the pines; 
The chorus ceased its noisy rush, 
The gamblers broke their eager lines, 
And many bared a shaggy head, 
And some upon that silent air 
+ Breathed forth a rude, unpracticed prayer; 
The sick moaned on his hemlock bed, 
For, down the peaks of Idaho, 
Across the trail cut through the snow, 
Had come this message —“ Grant is dead!” 


The men, who knew each other not, 

Gathered and talked in undertone. 

And one said: “I have not forgot 

How he led us at Donelson.” 

And one, who spoke his name to bless, 
Said: “I was in the Wilderness.” 
And one: “I was in Mexico.” 

And still another, old and scarred, 

And weather-bronzed and battle-marred, 
Broke down with this one word: “Shiloh.” 
Then by the firelight’s fitful blaze, 

With broken voice, beneath the trees, 
One read of those last painful days 

And of his calm soul's victories, 

So like his old heroic ways. 

Touched to the heart, they Gid not seek 
To hide the love of many years, 

But down each rough and furrowed cheek 
Crept manly, unaccustomed tears, 

Ah! Never on this younger sod 
Shall dew more grateful ever fall; 
And never lips to Freedom's God 

In prayer more fervently shall call. 
And thou, calm spirit, in what path 

Thy dauntless footsteps ever tread, 

No blessing kindlier meaning hath 
Than brave men speak above their dead. 


A Clam Story. 

The Astoria (Ore.) Asforian has the following: A 
gentleman who shall be styled Devon, on Clatsop 
Beach, last Tuesday, had an unusual experience. He 
went out, as he had often done, to get some clams. 
He felt two clams with his feet and stuck both hands 
in the sand to catch the bivalves. It happened that 
both clams had their shells open, and instead of 
Devon catching the clams they caught him. He 
quickly jerked his fingers out with one good-sized 
clam adhering to each hand. 

At that instant growls were heard near by and the 
discomfited Devon, running quickly, had to face a 
savage bull dog, which threatened to close its jaws 
on his flesh. The dog went ahead with his inten- 
tion, and the man had to get rid of his three biting 
torments at the same time by smashing the clinging 
clams on the head of the bull dog. His fingers were 
severely cut by the grip of the clams and the sharp 
edges of the shells after he had smashed them on the 
skull of his four-footed assailant. 


A Tough Bear Story. 


The Phillipsburg of the Butte 
(Montana) Miner tells the following bear story with 
as much conciseness and gravity as though he be- 
lieved it: 
the head of the west fork of Rock Creek, one day 
last week, Harry Morgan had an experience with a 
grizzly that will linger about the panels of his mem- 


correspondent 


‘* While riding through the willows, near 


ory during life. He rode directly into the embraces 
of ashe bear as large as a five-year-old steer. Bruin 
tenderly knocked Harry off his horse and quickly 
throwing him on her back she quietly trotted up the 
stream abouta mile, and then throwing him downina 
washout deliberately covered him over with brush 
and dirt. After carefully completing her work, 
Madame started after her family. Harry, nothing 
the worse for the incident save a sense of offended 
personal dignity, got out of the brush pile and went 
down the creek with the speed of an express train. 
This same beast, a day or two before, caught a large 
cow belonging to Col. Morse and killed her at one 
blow. Anyone doubting either of the above stories 


knows too little of this country to live in it with any 
safety.’’ 
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Perham Visits Perham. 





Perham (Minn.) Bulletin. 

It has been a great source of gratification to the 
people of Perham to meet the son of the illustrious 
Josiah Perham, the first president of the great North- 
ern Pacific Road, also the man from whom our beau- 
tiful little city derives its name. Mr. and Mrs. Per- 
ham arrived on Monday evening’s train, were taken 
to the Grand Pacific, and the following morning were 


welcomed by our business men most heartily. In the 


afternoon carriages were ready and many of our peo- 
ple, both ladies and gents, were driven about the city, 
shown the improvements that have been and are 
Then a drive to the brewery, after 
which all went to the lake and engaged in such 
sports as fishing, hunting, rowing, etc. At 6 P. M. 
the party returned to town. After tea at Mr. Deni- 
son’s a public reception was tendered at the Grand 
Pacific, and a fair representation of the business men 
with their ladies helped entertain. The band, which 
is one of the very essential and important parts to 
a like gathering, was present in full uniform and 
helped make the time pass pleasantly. After a few 
remarks by Mr. Claydon, Mr. Perham spoke very 
touchingly relative to his father, of his past life, also 
of Perham and its bright future. 

Mr. Perham, Jr., is a man fifty-one years of age, 
and was the first secretary the Northern Pacific Com- 
pany ever had, and filled that important office most 
acceptably for two and one-half years. His wife isa 
lady a few years younger, and her pleasant and win- 
ning manner could but endear her to those she met. 
In fact we can say that Mr. and Mrs. Perham are 
‘*neople among people;’’ they are sociable and agree- 
able, and the Perhamites all wish a long and happy 
life to their newly formed friends, Charles and Mrs. 
Perham, and may they live to often return to their 
namesake, and there seek rest on the shores of its 
beautiful lakes, and if ill, there receive nature’s own 
remedies. 


being made. 





A SOD HOUSE NEAR LISBON, DAKOTA, 


Jimsonweed on Chicken Shooting. 





‘“Them Cooperstown dudes, who feed a dog twelve 
months for the sake of one little moth-eaten, seven- 
cent chicken, are crazy, that’s what, and they take 
them thin-skinned, white-livered pointer pups right 
out among the wild birds of the desert, careless like. 
The first thing they know the chickens will turn on 
the dogs and hurt ’em. If I had a good chicken to 
shoot under, or over, or sideways on, I could get 
more dog meat than a man can chop an axe in a tree. 
If I just put one chicken on a high hill, seven miles 
from the court house, in fifteen minutes I couldn’t 
see the ground for pups—long, short, liver-colored, 
ring-streaked, and speckled, and a parcel of dum 
fools with powder enough to blow up Hell’s Gate 
comin’ a-runnin’ arter my chicken. 

**T had chickens to sell last harvest and I never 
teched a gun. I used to kill ’em by runnin’ into ’em 
with a light Plano binder. My off horse would see 
’em out in the field, when I was a harvestin’, and 
rip—snort—the hull team would go bent for ’lec- 
tion. We would strike the covey and bag every 
chicken in the flock; and them horses would come 
back to the grain as if nothin’ had happened. ‘Mash 
the chickens up!’ Lord, no! It tied ’em in bundles 
— twenty in a bundle, as slick as anything you ever 
see. I sold ’em by the bundle, and never pretended 
to count ’em. 

“Well, I don't care if Ido. Put a little pepper- 
mint in mine.’’— Cooperstown (Dak.) Courier. 

-@- 

Waiter—‘‘ Will you have salt with your eggs?”’ 
Guest—‘‘ No, thanks; they ain’t at all fresh. 


| 


| From a sketch by Will 8. Horton, 


| 





NAL PARK. 





SEPTEMBER IN THE NATIO 
The impression very widely prevails that this 
month is not a favorable one to visit our National 
-ark, but nearly twelve years, residence in Montana 
and Wyoming, a part of that time within its con- 
fines, and a recent trip through it, extending over a 
considerable part of the month, enables me to deny 
it most emphatically. 
had been warned in St. Paul not to undertake the 
journey, as deep snows and arctic cold were sure to 
overtake them, and it was only because they had 
traveled a long way to see Wonderland that they 
were not turned back, and so trusted to fate. It is 
true that storms not infrequently occur at the lofty 
altitude within which lies the park, during the lat- 
ter part of August or early in September; but they 
are not enduring and soon pass away, leaving the at- 


Parties who accompanied us 


mosphere brightened and purified; the light, feathery 
snow accompanying them soon passing away under 
the clear skies. 

The mild night frosts have chilled the gossamer 
wings of the myriad insect pests which swarm in 
great numbers every where throughout the months of 
July and Augnst, and the mornings dawn resplend- 
ently beautiful with all the combinations of cool 


tints common to late autumn skies of northern 


lands. 

A genial warmth creeps into the days as the sun 
climbs to the zenith and remains until the shadows 
of the mountains cross the valleys, when, if riding, 
one may wear a light overcoat with comfort. 

At no other time can the geysers and the wonder- 
ous pools be more satisfactorily studied, the golden 
tints and purple shades of the reflected skies lend- 
ing to them new and indescribable beauties. The 
mountains tipped with 
snow form a fitting 
frame for unequaled 
landscapes in which 
sober hues predomi- 
nate, but brightened 
by surpassingly lovely 
sun rises and sunsets. 
An incident of our 
journey was an oppor- 
tunity afforded us to 
witness the Artemesia 
in eruption, a little 
known geyser, which 
has not been seen in 
action before this sea- 
son, and only a few 
times, I believe, since 
the discovery of the 
basin. It is ordinarily a tranquil pool with little 
to distinguish it in appearance from many similar 
ones, but its discharge is a magnificent display of 
power. A tower of heaving waters rises from the 
centre constantly changing into weird forms through 
dense clouds of steam, and surf-like waves roll from 
its basin with the measured surf of the sea. 

Feathered game was seen in great numbers. 

A. H. HERSEY. 
teeta 


THE SOD HOUSE ON THE PRAIRIE. 





BY ELLEN P. ALLERTON, 


A low sod house, a broad green prairie, 
And stately ranks of bannered corn; — 

’Twas there I took my dark-eyed Mary, 
And there our darling boy was born. 


The walls were low, the place was homely, 
But Mary sang from morn till night. 

The place beneath her touch grew comely; 
Her cheerful presence made it bright. 


Oh, life was sweet beyond all measure! 
No hour was dull, no day was long; 
Each task was easy, toil was pleasure, 
For love and hope were fresh and strong. 


How oft we sat at eve, foretelling 
The glories of that wide, new land! 
And gayly planned our future dwelling - 
For low sod house, a mansion grand. 


Alas! we little knew how fleeting 
The joy that falls to human lot. 

While unseen hands were dirges beating, 
We smiled secure and heard them not. 


One day Death came and took my Mary; 
Another, and the baby died. 

And near the sod house on the prairie 
I laid my darlings side by side. 


I could not stay, my heart was weary, 
And life a load too hard to bear. 

That low sod house was dreary, dreary, 
For love and hope lay buried there. 
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THE LOON OF FLATHEAD LAKE. 





Correspondence Butte Inter Mountain. 


During a recent camping excursion along the east 


shore of Flathead Lake I had an opportunity of ob- | 


serving the habits of that strange bird, the loon, and 


4 


of listening to its peculiar, tremulous cry, while very | 


near it —sometimes less than a hundred feet away. 


the depths of the lake, throwing nearly its whole 
body above the surface; it would settle back, shake 
its head and compose itself ; then deliberately stretch 
its neck, lift its beak upward and seemingly with an 
effort clear its throat, then give utterance to its 
startling, thrilling cry. No answer comes from 
along the lonely shore. It is no signal to a distant 
mate, no communication to any creature of its kind. 
It is the voice of a woman, and entirely human in 
its exquisite modulation, and seems the expression 
of a thought or sentiment with which the creature 
is burdened, and which demands frequent expres- 


sion, especially during all the lonely watches of the | 
Most people are familiar with the cry of the | 


night. 


ship withits kind. It breeds from pure instinct of 
reproduction. Two eggs laid on the bare sand a 
few feet from the water’s edge is all the provision it 
makes for family or home. The parent birds live 
apart, and all forms of affection seem denied this 
outcast, this Wandering Jew. But it is good to be- 
lieve that in the court of the Omnipotent, Justice 
occupies no higher seat than Mercy, and that in the 





yard, 4 laundries, 3 newspapers, roundhouse, depot, 
5 dealers in agricultural implements, 1 jewelry store, 
1 carpenter shop, 2 furniture factories, 1 soda factory, 


| 4millinery and dress making establishments, rail- 
| road land office, United States land office, 1 Chinese 


‘ : | fullness of time the weary spirit, pure and spot- | 
With a buoyant spring the creature would rise from | 


less, absolved and forgiven, may be folded away in 
the bosom of the Almighty. W. B. M. 


oo 


THE MAGIC CITY. 





North Yakima (Wash. Ter.) Signal. 
Westerners are familiar with the term ‘‘ mushroom 
growth’’ as applied to towns that spring up of a night 
from some unusual cause,such as mining excitement, 


store, 3 news and cigar stands, White sewing ma- 
chine agency, 2 paint shops, 2 fruit and confection- 
ery stands, 1 tailor shop, 2 variety stores, post office, 
lcrockery store, 3 livery stables, 1 brewery, 1 cabinet 
shop, 1 public hall, 6 warehouses, 1 national bank, 


| Congregational and Presbyterian churches, 2 justices 
| of the peace, 1 shoemaker, 2 hardware stores, 3 groceries, 
| 2 harness manufactories, 4 barber shops, 1 planing 


mill, 1 brickyard, 4 blacksmith shops, 2 feed yards, 


3 lumberyards, 15 saloons, 1 wagon factory, 2 baker- 
| ies and 1 auction house. 


and die almost as suddenly, but here in the centre | 


of Washington Territory is an attractive, well laid out 
and substantial town, whose growth has been magical. 
Nine months ago on the site of the present town of 
North Yakima, the coyotes howled in discordant uni- 
son and the jack rabbits nimbly leaped over the sage 


| ent of the Textile Record says: 





MONTANA WOOLS. 


In writing on wool matters a Montana correspond- 
‘*The wool clip of 
the world has advanced sixty-five per cent in the last 
twenty years,or four times faster than the population, 
and yet prices have fallen only twenty-two per cent. 














loon, yet few hear it under circumstances favorable 
for appreciating its intense, powerful expression. 
Another cry so fraught with pain and remorse, terror 
and despair, is not heard in the wide world, not even 
ina mad house. To the near listener it is blood- 
curdling and painful in its clear significance. Its 


repetition on the tragic stage would insure immor- | 


tality to an actress. 


Rachel and Sarah Bernhardt | 


might take lessons in rhetoric from the loon; yet | 


human voice would strive in vain to equal itin power 
and intense dramatic effect. It is something super- 
natural as it goes out over the silent waters. 
the wail of a lost spirit. 


It is | 


There is in it no thought of expiation, no sign of | 


hope —only black, rayless despair. 

If the doctrine of the transmigration of souls be 
true, and who shall say that it is not as likely to be 
as many another form of popular belief, what human 
soul is prisoned and working out a terrible retribu- 
tion in the form of this solitary bird ? 

In the light of this hypothesis its cry is susceptible 
of interpretation. Of what passion, what terrible sin 
and crime, of what repentance, sorrow and remorse 
does it not tell? But forgiveness comes not yet. 


Meanwhile it is doomed to live apart from influences 
that make life tolerable to most of God’s creatures. 
It must seek the darkest recesses of the wilderness, 
and know none of the blandishments of love-making 
common to other birds. 





It may have no companion- | 








A PRAIRIE HOME IN DAKOTA, 


brush in sportive play. This is all changed. From 
a trackless waste of so-called desert land, with neither 
house, water nor tree in sight, there is now a town of 
over 900 inhabitants, 336 substantial business and 
dwelling houses and innumerable lesser structures; 
13 miles of streets; 20 miles of irrigating frenches to 
supply the town with water, and these trenches rip- 
rapped with rock through the leading thoroughfares; 
2 miles of sidewalk, 8 and’10 feet wide, and over 
4,000 growing shade, frutp and ornamental trees. 
Flowers are blooming in gardens and lawns are clad 
in living verdure. Well may this be called a city of 
Alladinish growth, for all this has been accomplished 
without charter, corporation or taxation, other than 
by subscription. Ill-natured newspapers have pub- 
lished reports that the town is dead, yet-in the past 
three months it has kept steadily growing and has 


been increased in size by the addition of overone hun- | 


dred business houses, residences and public buildings, 
including a substantial brick block, two churches and 
a public hall, and arrangements are now in progress 
for the building of a school house to cost in the 
neighborhood of $3,000, and 12 buildings are in the 
course of construction. An inventory of the town 
shows 13 lawyers, 4 doctors, 3 real estate agents, 7 
contracting builders, 1 dentist, 2 express agents, 2 
insurance agents, 3 ministers, 175 dwelling houses, 5 
general stores, 3 drug stores, 1 ice house, 4 restau- 


rants, 2 boarding houses, 4 hotels, lwood yard,1 stock | 





[From a sketch by Paul & Syndman. 


| Such contrasts are by no means rare in Dakota. 


It is quite possible that during the next fifteen or 
twenty years wool may fall another twenty per cent, 
and yet the business of wool growing, taken in con- 
nection with the mutton product, in a country so 
fitted by nature for the business as Montana, will be 
one of the most lucrative in the world.’’ It is fur- 
ther stated: ‘‘The wool clip of the United States 
for the year 1880 is said to be 264,000,000 pounds, 
which it had increased to 337,500,000 pounds in 1884, 
and those best informed in the business do not place 
the product for this year at a much greater figure, 
owing to the fact that in the Eastern states large 
numbers of sheep perished during the cold weather. 
In this respect the flocks of Montana are more fortu- 
nate, and the loss from cold will be very small.”’ 





A PRAIRIE HOME IN DAKOTA.—Here is the con- 
trasting picture to the sketch of thelittle sod shanty 
on the opposite page. Four or five years have inter- 


| vened since the building of the sod dwelling. Boun- 


tiful harvests have been reaped. Industry and thrift 
have brought their reward. A comfortable house 


| shelters the settler’s family. He has built a spacious 


barn and planted trees. His fields are golden with 
the ripened grain. Sleek cattle graze in the enc!os- 
ure. He is independent of fortune’s reverses and 
can look forward to an old age of ease and plenty. 
The 
dwellers in sod shanties to-day will be well-to-do 


| farmers a few years hence, and many of the prosper- 


ous farmers of to-day began life in Dakota in just 
such shanties as the one shown in our sketch. 














Wanted—An Opening for a Stationery Store. 


HARRISON, OHIO, Sept. 9, 1885, 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 


Can you tell me of a town in Dakota that would 
° . . : « 
be a good location for a stationer? I want to go to 
some small place that is building up, and that would 
be advantageous to a business like mine. I wish to 
establish myself out there as soon as possible. 
M. S. PIERCE. 

Will some of our readers in Dakota, who know 
of a good opening for a stationery store, kindly write 
Mr. Pierce. We would suggest Minnewaukan and 
Dickinson as two among many growing towns. 


Questions About Montana. 


LODGE, ILL., Aug. 18, 1885, 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine : 


I see you answer quite a number of questions in 
your valuable magazine, so I will ask you a few 
about Montana. (1.) What would it cost for two 
tickets from Chicago to Miles City? And (2) is 
there any good Government land near there? I 
would like to homestead one hundred and sixty acres 
and take a tree claim of the same amount. (3.) Is 
there plenty of timber near there for building pur- 
poses? And (4) can a good, steady man get employ- 
ment through the winter? And (5) what are wages in 
that part of the country? I would like to come this fall 
and get ready for spring work. Iam a carpenter by 
trade and would like to know (6) if there is much of 
that kind of work to be done out there? But I can 
do any kind of work if not too troublesome. Please 
answer these few questions, as I am getting ready to 


come as soon as possible. ©. A. L. 
(1.) About forty dollars. (2.) Yes, but it needs 
irrigating for general farming. (3.) Timber is cot- 


tonwood and bull pine. (4.) Yes. (5.) About one- 
third higher than in Illinois. (6.) 
growing town and a good deal of building is going on. 
We should think a good carpenter could get plenty 


of work. 


Miles City is a 


An Intending Dakota Settler. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Aug. 30, 1885. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 


I am a watchmaker, thirty-three years of age, un- 
married, commanding a salary in this city of thirty 
dollacs per week. Close application to business and 
incongenial climate have seriously impaired my health 
and my physicians inform me that I must give up my 
present occupation, at least one half the year, and 
recommend out of door employment and the climate 
of Minnesota or Northern Dakota. Now, I have an 
idea in my mind which I wish to submit to you. 
Please tell me if it is practicable and if you can sug- 
gest anything better. I have about $2,000. My 
scheme is to take up three hundred and twenty acres 
of Government land, under the homestead and tree 
culture laws, live on and improve it during the sum- 
mer months, from April to October, and work at my 
business the balance of the year in some neighboring 
city, providing I can secure asituation with the priv- 
ilege of taking so extended a vacation, which I do 
not doubt I can do, as our dullest season is during 
the summer. Could I in this way make my claim 
good or would I be obliged to prove a residence on 
the homestead grant continuous throughout the year. 
Are there Government lands to be had suitable for 
my purpose, that are within reaching distance of such 
assistance as I would require, for I should be obliged 
to hire everything done. Would such a venture be 
likely to prove a profitable investment? About what 
would be the average cost per acre to realize on a 
crop of wheat, hiring everything done from the be- 
ginning to the end? Where would you advise me to 





locate and which would be best adapted to my pur- 
pose, bottom orup lands? Is raising wheat consid- 
ered protitable at present prices? 
wheat be raised on newly broken ground? Ought 
the ground to be broken in the fall or spring? What 
is the average cost per acre to establish a claim under 
the tree culture law ? : 

‘There is also another matter about which I should 
like to be informed. My father served three and 
one-half years in the United States army during the 
rebellion and is thereby entitled to one hundred and 
sixty acres of Government land by a residence of one 
and one-half years. Ill health has prevented him 
from taking advantage of this. Is there any way 
that the claim can be secured by proxy. Could I es 
tablish it for him? E. A. W. 

Your plan isa good one. Many people in Dakota 
are acting on the same idea and securing independ- 
ence for the future by obtaining a homestead on 
the rich prairies. You can hold a homestead claim 
by living on it and improving it during the summer 
and fall months and living in a neighboring town dur- 
ing the winter, provided you go out occasionally and 
sleep on your place and watch it pretty closely. The 
law requires continuous residence, but it would not 
be enforced so strictly as to prevent your working 
winters ina town. If you were making substantial 
improvements and obviously intending to live on the 
claim, public opinion would protect you against claim 
jumpers. We do not believe there is any economy 
in tree claims. Most of them are taken on specula- 
tion, to hold a year or two and then relinquish to a 


pre-emptor or homesteader for a consideration. The 
cost and bother of carrying the tree plantation through 
for seven years is so great that few attempt it. Bet- 
ter buy railroad land on five or ten years’ time. The 


annual payments will be so small as to be hardly 
felt. 
your father as his agent, but after six months he 


You could take up a soldier’s homestead for 


would have to make the entry himself and live on 
The cost of rais- 
Wheat can 


be raised on the sod but not in profitable quanti- 


the land like other homesteaders. 
ing wheat is from $6.50 to $8 per acre. 
for their own use on 


ties. Most settlers raise oats 


newly broken ground. The usual breaking season is 
June, but a good deal of land is broken in the fall. 
If you will call at our editorial office on your way 
west we will give you information as to good points 
for you to locate in. 


Wanted —A Location for a Woolen Mill. 
LINDSAY, ONT., Aug. 23, 1885. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine : 


Knowing you take great interest in all that refers 
to the Northern Pacific Railroad and connections and 
are well posted thereon, | write you for information. 
Iam desirous of locating at some central point to 
build and run a woolen mill, two set, if possible, and 
there proves suflicient opening, but am at a loss 
where to go. Could you inform me as to best points 
for plenty of wool and also to insure a good run of 
custom carding? There are several points [ have been 
considering, among others Fergus Falls, Minnesota; 
Fargo, Bismarck, Mandan, in Dakota; Helena, in 
Montana; and Spokane Falls, Tacoma and Seattle, 
in Washington Territory. Have any of these places 
woolen mills? If not, which would be preferable, 
all things considered? If you can give me popula- 
tion and general business of place you think best, 
where, of course, there is no woolen mill now, I 
should be obliged. An early reply would oblige 

F. H. NEWTON. 

Leave out of your list Tacoma and Seattle, because 
they are not in a wool-growing region; add Miles 
City, Billings and Bozeman; then go out and look 
the ground over carefully before settling on a site. 
We publish your name and address in full, believing 
that you will receive correspondence from the towns 
mentioned which will aid you to a decision. 


Oregon Smiles Again. 


A correspondent writing from Portland, Oregon, 
under date of September 14th, says: 


Hurrah for the rain! The devastating fires, rag- 


ing for weeks past in the magnificent forests, at 
intervals from British Columbia to the Lower Col- 
umbia River, have been quenched by copious showers. 


Can a crop of 
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The dense, disagreeable smoke that has darkened 
the land for so many weeks, shutting from view the 
grandest scenes of a continent, and even making the 
nearest home scenes strange to the sight, has been 
driven skyward and seaward by the moist south 
winds which, when astir, always bring rain in 
Oregon. Unless you have experienced the gloom ot 
a genuine full-fledged smoky summer in this region 
you can scarcely imagine the great relief it is to 
those who have gone through it to be able once more 
to “‘see out.’’ You have, of course, noticed what a 
disagreeable, gloomy feeling pervades and domi- 
nates all life when there is a total eclipse of the sun. 
Well, just imagine that kind of darkness, several 
degrees more intense, prevailing for a month or six 
weeks. ‘The light of the sun being so obscured that 
at high noon one could gaze for any length of time 
upon it without blinking. But the rain has come 
and smoke no longer possesses the land. The glories 
of Oregon scenery are once more revealed to the en- 
raptured sight. Everybody feels better. Our skies, 
the bluest, are flecked with white and drifting 
clouds and old Sol instead of “hanging darkling in 
eternal space’’ and looking like a spent and dying 
ember, glows in all his glory with none (not even 
smoke) to dispute his reign. Mount St. Helens 
looms white and vast. Peerless Hood in its 12,000 


fect of snowy height again challenges the ad- 
miration of «a world. The Willamette’s reach of 


grassy bank and valley green and crystal flowing 
waters delight the senses of the multitude. The 
countenances of all old Oregonians wear a smile to- 
day. When I first came down town to business this 
morning these changed looks were noticeable. After 
greeting several I finally said: ‘‘ What makes every- 
body so cheerful this morning; has Transcontinental 
gone up to par?’’ ‘‘O, no! better than that!’ was 
the reply, “‘lWe ean see Mount Hood this morning!” 
I looked and lo! its glaciered peaks glistened in the 
sun. And really I felt better myself, although I 
am not a thoroughbred Webfoot. It is really too bad 
that during this summer so many tourists and trav- 
elers, many of whom were highly distinguished in 
their home locality, and whose opinions of our 
magnificent scenery would have carried weight, 
were debarred from even a glimpse of the glories of 
our North Pacilic scenes. You know Joaquin 
Miller says, writing on the gorge of the Columbia: 


See once Columbia’s scenes then roam no more; 
No more remains ou earth to cultured eyes ; 
The cataract comes down a broken roar, 
The palisades defy approach, and rise 
Green mossed and dripping to the clouded skies. 
The canyon thunders with its fall of foam, 
And calls loud mouthed, and all the land defies ; 
The mounts make fellowship and dwell at home 
In snowy brotherhood beneath their purpled dome.” 


Let us hope that in future the sturdy yeomen who 
are hewing out homes in the lovely vales and on the 
forest-crowned hills of this fertile land, will be 
more careful in guarding against forest fires. The 
destruction of values is incalualable, and a little 
caution in this regard will be an heritage of untold 
wealth to their sons and daughters. 
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NORTH DAKOTA CENSUS. 


The following is the population of some of the 
cities and towns in North Dakota: 
Fargo.. a 
*Grand Forks... 
Bismarck 
Jamestown 
Mandan 
Grafton...... 
Wahpeton 
Valley City.. 
Casselton 
Lisbon hives 
Devils Lake. 
Larimore, 
Tower City 
Pembina 
Hillsboro 
Ellendale 
La Moure... 



























itland 
Portland 
Buffalo.. 
Cooperstown 


* Enumerators claim 6,655. 


—- 





PROFIT ON WHEAT RAIsInGc.—Jos. Paul, living 
six miles northwest of town, had in one hundred 
and sixty acres of wheat this season, which yielded 
nearly thirty-one bushels to the acre. The wheat 
sold for forty-eight cents a bushel, and he finds the 
profit was seven dollars an acre, making a profit of 
$1,120 for the one hundred and sixty acres. All of 
the work was hired, from plowing to threshing, so 
that the man who does a considerable portion of his 
own work would have a larger profit.— Walla Walla 
( Wash. Ter.) Journal. 

















THE MULLAN TUNNEL. 


—_—_—— 





The Rocky Mountain division of the Northern Pa- | 


cific Railroad includes some of the grandest of Mon- 
tana’s mountainscenery. The great tunnel penetrates 


the main range at the Mullan Pass, in one of the | 


most picturesque and interesting 
mountain land. 

The road leaving the Missouri passes through the 
beautiful valley of the Prickly Pear, and crossing Ten 
Mile Creek, leads up the narrow basin of Seven Mile 
Creek to the eastern portal of the tunnel at its head. 

The old Helena trail, by which the writer crossed 
over the pas3 some years ago, skirts the base of the 
low-lying ranges of the naked quartz and granite 


regions of the 


hills, which flank the Seven Mile, and ascends the | 


mountain through a heavy growth of timber. Groves 
of moss-covered and patriarchal pines and spruces, 
and great masses of broken and scattered boulders, 
with here and there glimpses through the trees of a 
noble prospect stretching far away to the east, marks 
its rugged windings, and scarcely before aware of it 
one stands upon a small, nearly level plateau at the 
summit. 

Here, within twenty paces, are the springs whose 
crystal waters are part of the headwaters of the two 
great river systems of the continent. Far below us, 
as upon a gigantic map, we may trace the silver 
thread of the Ten Mile, Prickly Pear and Missouri 
rivers, winding through broad fields and meadows, 
or sweeping through grand canyons of the mountains 
in snowy torrents. 

At the mouth of Last Chance lies Helena, veiled in 


NEW BOOKS. 





‘‘ Alden's Cyclopedia of Universal Literature ’’ is now 
appearing in parts of one hundred and sixty pages 
each, which will be bound in volumes of four hun- 


| 


dred and eighty pages each. Two parts have already | 


been issued. The enterprise is courageous and com- 
mendable, and the work will fill an evident want. 
Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors is growing more and 
more out of date. A new generation of writers has 
taken the leadership of public thought since it was 
written, whose names are sought in vain upon its 
pages. For journalists and scholars,and for libraries, 
public and private, Mr. Alden’s Cyclopedia, bring- 
ing as it does the history of the world of literature 
down to our own day, will be invaluable. 


“* Bricks of Babel’? is the title of a little volume on 
abig subject. It is ‘‘a brief review of the myths, tra- 
ditions and religious beliefs of races, with concise 
studies in ethnography,’’ according to the subtitle on 
the title page. Its object is to defend the old six 
thousand years chronology of Bishop Usher, which 


most intelligent people supposed was buried by sci- | 


ence long ago far too deep for resurrection. It also 
gravely defends the myth of an universal deluge and 


| of Noah and his ark, and treats the tower of Babel 


mistand smoke, and scattered over the lovely little val- | 


ley of the Prickly Pear, may be seen the cottage homes 
of a hundred farms. Apparently close at hand, but 


| by Judge Thomas M. Cooley. 


fifteen miles distant, the crimson summit of Red | 


Mountain towers majestically up against the clear, 


| ic spirit. 


blue sky, its northern wall descending in a sheer per- | 


pendicular declivity of 1,000 feet to the tree-clad | 
| the Eastern states, and the development of its in- | 


banks of the Ten Mile. Probably no single mountain 


. ° P | 
in the world contains such an enormous and varied | 


mass of mineral-bearing ores as this, and upon its 
broken slopes and in its rugged chasms, gold, silver, 
tellurium, tin, platinum, cinnabar, galena, and other 
metals have been found in greater or less quantities. 
Nearly five hundred recorded leads have been at one 
time recorded upon this one peak alone. Upon the 
western slope an unbroken forest extends to the 
bottom of the Little Blackfoot, beyond which tree- 
clad and rocky hills blend with the sky. 

The Little Blackfoot, a tributary of the Missoula, is 
a beautiful. limpid mountain stream, and flows 
through a region picturesque and grand beyond des- 
ription. It has long been a favorite hunting and 
fishing ground, and pleasure parties from the mining 
towns have long annually sought its quiet parks and 
dells for summer camping. Through this pass the 
Mullan road crosses, built by the Government in 
1857, to bring Forts Benton and Walla Walla into 
direct overland communication, long before gold was 
even suspected to exist in Montana. 

Not far from it is the Lewis and Clarke Pass, at the 
head of the Dearborn River, the point at which the 


famous expedition led by the two intrepid explorers | 


whose names it bears crossed the snow. covered moun- 

tains more than three-quarters of a century ago. 
The altitude’of the Mullan Pass is about 6,000 feet, 

nearly 2,500 feet lower than the crossing of the Union 


Pacific Railroad, and about 1,200 feet lower than that | 


of the Central Pacific Railroad. 
A. H. HERSEY. 








A very fat and much worn-out-looking man stood 
in the centre of the aisle, fanning himself vigorously 
with the cover of a lunch basket. 


The train slacked up for a station, and the brake- | 


man put his head into the car and shouted in the 
partly-interrogative manner peculiar to his class, 
** Wil-a-man sett? ‘‘ Wil-a-man-sett?’’ : 

“*Yes!’’ roared the fat man; ‘“‘he will if he can 
find a seat! And stay there till he hatches some- 
thing !”’ 

The passengers laughed, and as a passenger got 
out at Willimansett, the fat man found a seat. 


| on San Juan Island, by Portland capitalists. 


story as an actual occurrence and the real explanation 
of the diversity of language among mankind. The 
author is Julia McNair Wright, and the publisher is 
John B. Alden, of New York. 


The latest volume of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
thoughtful and very readable American Common- 
wealth Series is ‘‘ Michigan: A Ilistory of Governments,”’ 
There is much in the 
early history of Michigan of special interest, and 
Judge Cooley has treated the subject in a philosoph- 
Its original settlement by the French, the 
conspiracy of Pontiac, the British invasion in 1812, 
the later occupancy of the State by emigrants from 


dustrial, educational and political organization are 
among the topics of the book! 


The receipt from Harper & Brothers of a copy of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Custer’s ‘‘ Boots and Saddles’? gives 
us occasion for saying that the sales of this very 
bright and entertaining book are not yet diminish- 
ing, although it was published several months ago. 
It has proved to be one of the marked successes of 
the year. Everyone who reads it commends it to 
his friends. Thg descriptions of garrison and cam- 
paigno life on the plains are delightfully fresh and 
frank. Mrs. Custer is above all things natural, and 
writes, not as if she had the public in her eye, but as 
if she were relating her experiences to a little circle 
of appreciative friends gathered around her fireside 
in the long Dakota winter evenings. To Dakotaand 
Montana people the book has a strong local interest, 
for the scenes it describes all lie between the Mis- 
souri River at Fort Lincoln and the locality of the 
Custer massacre, on the Little Big Horn. 


CENTREVILLE, Oregon, has a new paper called the 
Centrevillian. 





MoRE WOMEN WANTED.— There are not women 
enough by one-half here to go around. 


of spinsters are badly needed in Washington Terri- 
tory.— Ellensburg (Wash. Ter.) Localizer. 

A NEW industry is to be started at Friday Harbor, 
It wili 
be an establishment for the manufacture of fish 
oil, fish glue, fish guano, and also for pickling fish. 
The object is to make all possible use of the fish 
which abound in Puget Sound waters for commercial 
purposes, as for instance: Oil and glue will be made 


| from herring, dog fish and cat fish; salmon will be 
| salted; halibut will be dried and smoked; glue can 
be made from the heads of all fish. The factory will 
be complete with first-class machinery for this pur- 
pose, so that every part of a fish and all kinds will 
be utilized — Port Townsend Call. 
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HORSE HEAVEN. 





The country that has been familiarly known to 
stockmen in Eastern Washington Territory for the 
past fifteen years as Horse Heaven is fast developing 
from a heaven for equines to fertile homes for human 
kind. It embraces all that country lying between 


| the Yakima River on the north, the Columbia River 





on the east and south, and extending as far west as 
Alder Creek, a distance of sixty miles from the ex- 
treme east end, with an average width of twenty- 
four miles, containing an area of 897,280 acres. 
Along the Yakima River there are a series of bluffs, 
a few of the highest rising from five hundred to six 
hundred feet above the bank of the river. From these 
hills on the north side the country slopes gradually 
toward the Columbia River. The land is very level, 
making one continuous plain, crossed only by a few 
small ravines. The eastern part is covered with a 
very luxuriant growth of bunch grass, which fur- 
nishes an abundant pasturage for stock, and many of 
the settlers have further utilized it by cutting it for 
hay. While in the western part is to be found con- 
siderable sage brush. 

The soil is similar to that of the great wheat ficlds 


| of Walla Walla, Washington Territory, and Pendle- 


ton, Oregon. The production this year has demon- 
strated beyond a doubt the fertility of the soil. 
Wheat sown last spring on sod broken the previous 
fall yielded twenty bushels to the acre. A few of 
the older settlers who have been here two years and 
have had time to get their ground in proper state of 
cultivation harvested thirty to thirty-five bushels per 


acre. Melons, potatoes and vegetables of every de- 


| scription have been successfally grown sufficient to 
| prove the boundless resources of the soil. 


The following letter has interest in this connec- 
tion: 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, )* 
DivISION OF CHEMISTRY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 24, 1885. 
Hon. Joseph Jorgensen, Walla Walla, W. T., 
DEAR Stir: Iam much obliged for the answer in 
regard to the samples of soil you forwarded to this 
department, and now take pleasure in sending the 


| complete analysis of the seven air-dried soils. 


A shipload | 





Judging from what we know of soils of similar 
origin in Europe, where vineyards have been in cul- 
tivation for over fifty years with a large yearly yield, 
as in the Rhine and Mediterranean regions, soils 
arising from the disintegration of volcanic rocks are 
very fine in texture, dark in color, and of great fer- 
tility. Climate, however, would have great influ- 
ence on tiie character of the crops raised. 

From an inspection of the analysis these soils will 
be found to have an abundant supply of the impor- 
tant soil eonstituents and will prove, probably, very 
enduring and produce a great variety of crops. In 
their contents of hydrogen, with the exception of 
1660 and 1661, they are, however, somewhat deficient; 
this would indicate that ammonical manures would 
have to be applied in the future when the soil should 
become unproductive by excessive cropping. The 
large amount of soda, as well as of potash, is remark- 
able. Respectfully yours, 

EDGAR RICHARDS, 
Assistant Chemist. 

Much choice Government land remains yet un- 
taken and the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
are offering their lands to actual settlers from fifty 
cents to five dollars per acre. 

Now that the Northern Pacific Railroad have ex- 
tended their road up through the Yakima Valley it 
gives the farmers here the choice of two markets, 
one via the Northern Pacific east, the other via the 
Oregon Railway & Navigation to Portland. This is 
a question that will have a material bearing on the 
prosperity of the country and is a natural condition 
that will not escape the notice of the far-seeing set- 
tler. T. B. T. 








Simpson and his wife were on the way to church 
and the lady was putting on her gloves. 

‘My dear,’’ he said, pettishly, ‘‘ you should com- 
plete your toilet at home. I’d just as soon see a 
woman putting on her stockings on the street as put- 
ting on her gloves.’’ 

‘“Most men would,’’ she said, promptly; and the 
abashed husband didn’t say another word.— Evans- 
ville Argus. 














INDIAN HORSE THIEVES. 





The Government sets apart for each tribe enough of 
the choicest land to make a state, larger in fact than 
many of the older states of the Union, upon which 
the white man in search of a home is forbidden to 
put his foot, or to even let his domestic animals feed 
upon the grasses which there grow up and go to 
decay, without benefit to a single soul; but mark 
you, the Indian who makes no use under heaven 
of nine-tenths of this vast domain is allowed to 
leave it at his own sweet will, and stay off it 
as long as he pleases, and this he does for the well- 
known purpose of stealing the poor laboring white 
man’s horses, eating his cattle and robbing his cabin 
of anything that the aristocratic, idle Indian may 
deem worth carrying away. It may be asked why 
do we not arrest and punish these marauders, to 
which I answer it is always necessary to catch your 
rabbit before you eat it, or your horse thief before 
you kill him. ‘Time has no value toan Indian, and 
he has no business that will suffer from his absence 
He will lie concealed in the timber and 
the streams, for 


or neglect. 
brush on our mouutains or along 
weeks or months, if necessary, subsisting off cattle 
killed as his wants may require. His idea of a good 
living is not a lofty one, and he will submit to se- 
vere privation if he thinks he can finally secure a 
horse or two. 

At last he secures his prey, and by the time the 
unfortunate victim discovers his loss the thief is 50, 
60 or 70 miles away, for these Indian thieves are 
desperate riders all, and their flight is always up to 
the limit of the speed and endurance of the horses 
stolen, and in this country, unless a considerable 
number of horses are taken, it is extremely difficult 
to find, and if found, to follow the trail, and the loser 
is confronted with the question of which direction 
did they go? for we are surrounded by Indian reser- 
vations, which means by thieves. If found and fol- 
lowed, the trail, of course, leads to some reservation, 
and here a new trouble is encountered, for he is 
strictly forbidden to enter upon the poor Indian’s 
little patch of land (usually about one hundred 
by two hundred miles square) without first ob- 
taining the consent of a resident autocrat known as 
who is the joint product of the 


” 


an ‘‘Indian agent, 
Indian ring and some village in the Eastern states, 
where a careful study of Cooper’s novels, and the 
equally truthful and rose-colored reports of former 
Indian agents has convinced the resident population 
that the Western Indian is a Christian gentleman of 
eesthetic tastes and a ‘‘childlike and bland”’ smile, 
and that the Western pioneer is a border ruflian and 
villain, whose chief aim and object is to try to steal 
the purses, good books and clean shirts of the noble- 
minded red man, while he is attending church and 
Sunday-school.— Granville Stuart in Maiden ( Mont.) 
Mineral Argus. 


AN INVITING LOCALITY. 


Correspondence Tacoma (Wash. Ter.) Ledger. 





Our little village takes its name from a mountain 
called Enumclaw, which stands boldly out from the 
Cascades, about thirty-eight miles northeast of Ta- 
coma, and has a perpendicular face of about five 
hundred feet. The Indians have a curious tradition 
concerning it, which runs about as follows: A party 
of Indians, camped near its base, were startled by 
the sounds of thunder, which rolled around the 
mountain, and the flashes of lightning and fire which 
played on its summit. The party fled away in fear, 
for they said it was Enumclaw, the abode of evil 
spirits, and to this day the Indians superstitiously 
avoid the mountain. 

Enumclaw is located one and one-half miles east 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad bridge which spans 
White River, ona beautiful little level prairie on Frank 
Stevenson’s farm, and will be the trading point of the 
people living between White and Green rivers, a dis- 


| 


village is yet new, it now contains a general merchan- 
dise store, saloon, boot and shoe store, lumber yard 
and a large school house, and other buildings will 
soon be added. , 

The country known as the Upper White River Val- 
ley is one of the fertile and productive valleys of 
Washington Territory. The soil is very deep, being 
composed mostly of vegetable formation, and is un- 
surpassed in the production of grains, hops, vege- 
tables and fruits. The valley offers special induce- 
ments to settlers, as it is easily cleared, being covered 
by a light growth of vine maple, alder and crab- 
apple, with many small prairies and openings, and is 
watered by numerous cold, spring creeks, abounding 
in beautiful trout; bass, newaucum and eel being 
already too well known to the angler to need men- 
tioning here. Large tracts of this land are still 
owned by the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
and can be purchased on easy terms. 

Persons of moderate means coming from the East, 
intending to locate here, need not go back dispirited 
on account of not being able to purchase land at the 
high prices asked in the older-settled valleys, and 
will, by locating here, not be deprived of the advan- 
tages of schools, churches and railroad communica- 
tion. 

That Enumclaw is centrally located in a prosperous 
farming country is demonstrated by the fact that a 
petition for a post office, to be located there, received 
the signatures of over fifty farmers in two days. 


A TYPICAL MINER. 





Helena (Mont.) Herald. 

Dennis Ryan, miner, hotel builder, ete., leaves Hel- 
ena, on his return to St. Paul, shortly. Back in the 
early sixties, Ryan, then a boy in his teens, ran 
away from home, not liking his plodding farm life 
in Pennsylvania. He took off to the oil regions, 
where all was bustle. He soon got employment, fol- 
lowed by interests in contracts for ties, lumber, etc., 
in railroad building. He made considerable money, 
and his whereabouts was first learned by his parents 
through remittances which in generous sums reached 
“the old folks at home. In 1865, Dennis started 
for Montana, by way of Salt Lake. 
the autumn he decided to stop in the Mormon city 
over winter. The next spring he had his passage 
secured to Helena, but the advice of others prompted 
him to turn tvward Austin, Nevada, instead. In 
that State he had a varied experience, and accumu- 
lated but little coin. After that he drifted back 
into Utah, and in later years won there the fortune 
he failed to ‘‘catch on to’’ farther west. The fa- 
mous Horn Silver mine was the property which paid 
him most. Out of it have come many millions and 
millions have been the profit share of Dennis. St. 
Paul, Mr Ryan’s home, has the grandest hotel in all 
the West. It cost upwards of $1,200,000 and was 
mainly built with his money. 


Saal 


” 


Arriving late in 


Weight of Wheat. 


Judge Kennedy has been testing the weight of 
wheat. The result shows that the yield of a grain 
field is very much affected by the weight of the single 
grain. The test was made on gold scales. It was 
found that twelve grains of the ‘‘ little club’’ wheat 
weighed six and one-fourth grains; twelve grains of 
the ‘‘fife’’ weighed six and one-half grains, and 
twelve grains of the “bluestem”’ eight grains. This 
blue stem was, however, a wheat that had been bred 
up. The blue stem raised by Geo. Delaney weighs 
seven grains to the twelve. Mr. Delaney states that 
a sack of his blue stem weighs one hundred and forty 
pounds, while his club wheat goes one hundred and 


thirty pounds to the sack. The blue stem grain is 
so much larger than the club that he sows one and 
one-half bushels of blue stem to the acre and one 
and one-fourth bushels of the club. The blue stem 
commands a higher price, by a few cents per bushel, 
than the club. Mr. Delaney says that it produces 
for him an average of five bushels to the acre more 
than does his club wheat. From what we can learn 
of the ‘‘fite’’ it is not a success here. It doesn’t 


tance of ten miles, and extending from the Cascades to | yield as well as the club.— Walia Walla (Wash. Ter.) 
the Muckleshute Indian reservation. 


Although the 


Journal. 
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[ Written for The Northwest Magazine. ] 
RECIPROCITY. 


A rift in the wall 
Of the ancient hall, 

Just under the stately eaves, 
Where the soft sunlight 
Gleams gently and bright 

Through the dancing boughs and leaves, 
Which the breezes sway 
In a fitful way 

Against the mouldering pile, 
And lovingly lift 
The leaves from the rift, 

The sun peeping in the while 
On a rosebud pale, 

Young, tiny and frail 

That blushingly nestles there, 
Waiting the bliss 
Of the sun’s warm kiss 

And breath of the healthful air, 
Which gleefully blows 
The dew o’er the rose 

From off the sheltering eaves — 
Glistening and bright, 

The cordial which night, 

With care, for its nursling leaves. 


In return for this — 
The smile and the kiss, 
The breath, the shelter and care — 
The rose, blushing red, 
Uncovered its head, 
Giving perfume to the air. 
— T. F. Kang. 


HOME INTERESTS. 





FRUvIT should be kept where the children can help 
themselves to it. A barrel of apples will often save 
a fit of sickness. Three or four eaten every day will 
do them ever so much good. Never scrimp your 
children’s supply of fruit if you can help it. 





OWLS seem now to be the favorite bird for decora- 
tive purposes. A room lately seen was papered in 
gray with a pattern of poppies, lotus and the ‘‘shad- 
owy pine.’’ The frieze was a curious one, with owls 
in ivy bush gazing down into the room with staring 
eyes. ‘The candelabra were upheld by owls, and the 
clock between them was surmounted by one more 
wise looking than his fellows. A lamp with a gold- 
en brown shade was also in the form of an owl, and 
a circular table was upheld by a large enameled owl. 


In taking pills, place them under the tongue, 
then take a mouthful of water or other liquid and 
swallow (just as in the act of drinking); this done, 
look for the pill. Invariably the ‘‘ I-can’t-take-a- 
pill’’ patient is astonished, and sometimes he inves- 
tigates the mouth with his fingers to reassure him- 
seit if he has really swallowed the pill. The secret 
lies in the fact that in the act of drinking the tongue 
carves back upon itself; the pill, taken by the force 
of the current, is imperceptibly washed down the 
esophagus. 

THE latest theory concerning Bright’s disease and 
other affections of the kidneys is that they are due 
to immoderate use of ice water and other chilled 
beverages. Thirty or forty years ago, a physician 
asserts, when people slaked their thirst with fresh 
water from well or pump, kidney disease’ was vir- 
tually unknown. Now, however, the general use of 
ice in every household and saloon and the multipli- 
cation of soda fountains, cause thousands of persons 
to abruptly shock their heated internal organs with 
freezing draughts, and kidney troubles have become 
very prevalent. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Washington Star writes: 
‘‘An invaluable remedy for headache is inhalation 
and exhalation, which should be performed by stand- 
ing erect and inflating the lungs to their utmost 
capacity, keeping the mouth perfectly closed as long 
as is agreeable to the patient. Then exhale very 
gently from the open mouth. This, repeated daily, I 
had almost said hourly, as the patient can bear, will 
throw off a world of disease, and leave the patient 
marvelously free, as this operation changes the indo- 
lent, sluggish, black blood to bright, red, life-giving 
blood. ‘The Indians understand this law. The fond 
mother goes the round before retiring, closing the 
mouths of the sleepers as the only preventive for 
keeping cold and disease from the lungs. If the 
world could or would understand the secret of keep- 
ing the. mouth shut; live on simple diet; bread made 
from whole-wheat flour; with milk and fruit in 
abundance, eschewing all inflammatory food or drink, 
they would be well armed against cholera or death, 
till the threescore years and ten allotted to man 
were reached.’’ 























Fashionable Visiting Cards. 


Katherine B. Foote, in Good Housekeeping : Cards 


are always engraved in round script. A married 


woman’s card is two and one-quarter by four inches, 
and is of the most approved style. In the right-hand 
corner is her address. If she has a day when she re- 
ceives it is printed in the left-hand corner. An Eng- 
lish fashion puts ‘‘ West”’ or ‘‘ East” after the name 
or number of the street, but for American use it is an 
affectation, as 
here it has al-’ 
ways been used 
before the num- 
ber, thus— 1000 
West Twenty- 
third. A _ card 
with the daugh- 
ter’s name is a 
trifle larger— 
size two and one- 
half by four. A 
card with her 
husband’s name 
and her own, 
“Mr. and Mrs. 
John Jones,’’ is 
of the same size, 
or ‘‘ Dr. and Mrs. 
Allen.”? A gen- 
tleman’s card, 
married or un- 
married, is one 
and three-quar- 
ters by three and 
one-quarter 
inches in size, 
with his address, 
either house or 
club, in right- 
hand corner, and 
always prefixed 
by ‘‘Mr.,’? un- 
less he is a mil- 
itary or naval of- 
ficer, when his 
rank is named. 
A clergyman’s 
card is one and 
three-quarters to 
three and one- 
half inches in 
size, with the 
name of his 
church in the 
left-hand corner 
and his residence 
in the right-hand 
corner. A young 
lady’s card, 
whether the eld- 
est daughter, 
Miss Smith, or a 
youngest daugh- 
ter, Miss Mary 
Smith, is two by 
three and one- 
half inches in 
size, all engraved 
in round script. 
If people are 
traveling or mov- 
ing about they 
have no address 
engraved on 
their cards. 





A Substitute for 
Buffalo Robes. 


When it be- 
came apparent 
that the buffalo 
was undergoing 
a very rapid process of extermination, dealers i 
and manufacturers of robes began to cast about 
for a substitute for the robes which had formed 


such a universal protection against the rigor of North- | 


ern winters for somany years. Many different kinds 
of pelts were brought into market, the most accept- 
able being a Russian dog skin, which obtained favor 


both with manufacturers and consumers, but this is 
now in danger of being supplanted by the ‘tide of 
the Galloway cattle, which, aside from the defects 





| occasioned by branding, is nearly the equal of the 


famed buffalo hide. The striking resemblance of the 
Galloway to a buffalo is the subject of constant re- 
mark, and it would not be strange if they succeeded 
the bison in supplying the world with its winter 
protection. They have the advantage of the buffalo 
in color and texture of fur to begin with.—WMiles City 
(Mont.) Journal, 





Not So Much Clothing Needed. 


I lived seven years in Colorado, and have herded 





PICTURES IN THE FIRE. | From a painting by C. Manton. 
sheep in weather so cold that the food I took out fo 
lunch froze hard in my pockets — thermometer some- 
times fifteen or twenty degrees below zero—and I 
used to wear less clothing than I do now, although 
naturally sensitive to cold, owing toa weak circula- 
tion. I wellremembera half-witted man, Marvin by 
name (who has since then committed a dreadful 
crime), who used to get a precarious living by hunt- 


ing in the mountains, and who, in the coldest winter | 
' weather, went about in rags— practically unclothed. 
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Another ‘‘ old timer,’’ who was a teamster, invari- 
ably went about in the severest weather and most 
biting winds, with his coat open and his chest per- 
fectly naked and exposed. Surely the street Arabs, 
who are at once half-starved and half-naked, prove 
that the power to resist cold is merely a matter ot 
habit, and that we might make ourselves ‘‘all face ”’ 
if we liked, though, doubtless, a modicum of cloth- 
ing is comfortable, if of doubtful sanitary value. I 
firmly believe that overcoats are the most fruitful 
cause of winter colds, and that the best and safest 
plan is to make little or no difference between sum- 

~ mer and winter 

" clothing.—W. 

M. Williams, in 

Clothier and Fur- 
nisher. 





FAMILIARITY 
BREEDS BEAUTY 
Too.— After you 
come to know 
people very in- 
timately, you 
do not know 
whether they are 
pretty or not. 
Their ways make 
an impression on 

.« you, but not 
their noses and 
ears, their eyes 
and mouths. In 
time the soul ex- 
presses itself to 
you, and it is 
that which you 
see. A man that 
has been married 
twenty years 
scarcely knows 
what his wife 
looks like. He 
may declare that 
he does, and tell 
you that she is a 
bewitching little 
blonde, with soft 
blue eyes, long 
after she is fat 
and red and 
forty; because 
the image of his 
early love is in 
his heart, and he 
doesn’t see her as 
she is to-day, but 
as she was when 
he courted her. 

Or, being an 
indifferent hus- 
band, he may not 
know she is the 


fine woman that 
other people 
think her. You 
have known men 
who have mar- 
ried the plainest 
women and 
think them 
beauties; and 
you know beau- 
ties who are 
quite thrown 
away on men 
who value a wife 
for her success as 
a cook. 


——S— a 


—" 


Sa 


il 





PICTURES IN THE FIRE.—The cool October even- 
ings have come. Fires are lighted once more and the 
children gather ’round the hearth to watch the ruddy 
flames and to see in the glowing embers pictures 
which, by the aid of their imaginations, turn into 
fairy palaces. In our pretty engraving the olde 
sister tells stories to the wondering little girl and 
illustrates them with the changing images in the 
grate. 
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TRADE AND FINANCE. 
OFFICE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
St. PAUL, Sept. 25, 1885. 





} 


During the present month the money market has 
been fairly active, with money plentiful at the banks. 
Discount rates have remained unchanged, and East- 
ern exchange has been at a slight discount. 

Real estate has been exceedingly active, an im- 
mense number of large and important sales have 
taken plact; prices are held firm or advancing, and 
there is every indication of an exceedingly active 
business this fall. 

There has been a good steady demand for all gro- 
cery staples. Prices are steady with the exception 
of sugars, which are stiffening. 

An immense business has been done in dry goods; 
such activity has not been witnessed for years in this 
line. Auerbach, Finch & Van Slyck report 
that they sold 
month than they 
length of time. 

The drug business is active, prices firm and collec- 
tions improving. Last week Messrs. & 
Cutler made their fifth large shipment of ginseng 
this season, for China trade. 

‘lothing trade has been very satis- 


Messrs. 
more goods during one week this 


ever did before during the same 


Noyes Bros. 


The wholesale « 
factory, and an enormous business has been done in 
hats, caps and furs. 

A good trade has been done in boots and shoes. 
with fair collections. The trade has been 
very brisk, with prices advancing 


leather 
and very bright 
prospects. 

The hardware business continues in a very active 


condition. Steel rails and sheet iron are stiffening 
in price, and there is a great scarcity of nails at the 


present time. A good trade is now being done in 


heavy iron, exceeding that of last year. 

There has been a good deal of activity in the lum- 
ber trade. Prices have advanced of late, and will 
contiaue to do so. 

A satisfactory business has been done by the whole- 
sale wine and liquor merchants, and a forward move- 
ment is generally felt by them. 

An over supply of fruit has been received during 
the month which demoralized prices for the time 


being. 
A very satisfactory business has been done in all 
branches of the retuil trade. A. MCNEALE, 


Secretary. 
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J. M. STHELE, 


Real Estate Agent » Loan Broker. 


Money loaned for East ern parties, on the best of Real Estate 
Security, at ten per cent interest on three and five years’ time 
interest paid semi-annually. Farm, Timber and Town prop- 
erty, to suit purchasers, for sale. 


Orrice:— First Door South of Central Hotel. 


The following table shows the closing prices of leading Northwestern Stocks, on the 


| Prices of Leading Northwestern Stocks. 


COMPILED FROM DAILY REPORTS. 





Exchange, from September Ist to September 28th: 


New York Stock 











gaia, lec]. | e614. | 32 12. 
1885. et Pe las | Pa | a= g.- | 2 
go |S |Sal6"|Se| 2%] a” | am 
~~ CA |S 
| ! 
Sept. 1... 205 1654 | 20 FOF exsies | 9734 | 126 | 76% 
Sept. 2.20.00. | 2134 | 467 20 wre | 9814 | 12934 | 77% 
Sept. 3.. 21 1674 | 20 ae paren | 98 130 774 
Sept. 4 20, | 46%4 | 198 FUG, | sense >. a re 77% 
Sept. 5......... | 2054 | 465g | 1944 | 7734 | ...... 975% | 128 76° 
en | a a a ean Game 9554 | 12614 | 7454 
Sept. 8.... 20 4544 | 19 7834 | ...... 9614 | 12434 | 7534 
Sept. 9.......... | 20%4 | 46 1914 | 7934 | ...... 9534 | 125%4 | 7534 
Sept. 10....... 2084 | 4544 | 1914 | 79 | 951% | 12614 | 75% 
| See 203% | 4534 | 1934 | 0000. | ooo 953% | 125 764% 
Sept. 12 46 1934 | 7984 | ...... BOG TF ccicss 7634 
Sept. 14........ 2034 | 4634 | 20% | ...... | «..... | 9744 | 127 | 77% 
Sept. 15 21% | 471% | 20% | 81 | ...... | 9654] 126 | 78! 
Sept. 16........ 22 477% | 2034 | 80% | ...... 9734 waee 79! 
Sept. 17 1! 1734 | 2034 | 81 | ...... > 79! 
Sept. 18.. 22 seen Bereee 971% | 127 7934 
Sept. 19 2134 | 477% | 2144 | 81% | ...... 98 127% | 80% 
Sept. 21........ | 2134 | 4754 | 2144 | 80 | ...... 9744 | 127 | 79% 
Sept. 22........ | 2154 | 473g | 21% | 80 | ...... 97% | 127 79} 
Sept. 23........ | 2134 | 475g | 214 2314 | 9734 | 127% | 80% 
Sept. 24...... BID | ST5G | BUG | cccses | access 973% | 127% | 79 
Sept. 25.. 2114 | 47 034 | 79% | 23 97 127 79 
Sept. 26 21 1534 2014 | 80 13 9734 | 127 783 
Sept. 28....... | 21! 457 07, | 80 23 9834 | 127 791 


St. Paul Real Estate Market. 


The early partof September was dull by reason of the 
State Fair occupying the thoughts of the people, but 
the latter portion of the month has been very active, 
and there have been many large sales. October will 
be the most active month we have seen this year. 
Investors seem anxious to secure all the property in 
as the outlook for 1886 is so certain. 

E. S. NoRTON. 


their power 


Messrs. Gold, Barbour & Swords, 10 Pine Street, 
New York, report the following closing quotations 









of miscellaneous securities, Sept. 24th: 
Bid Asked. 
Northern Pacific Ist Mortgage Bonds......... 106 106144 
ys a 2 . St geeseecee 85 90 
= “ Pend d’Oreille Div“ 101* 1014%* 
= os Missouri Div a 102* 103* 
a - Dividend Certificates... 804% 81 
~ <3 Terminals..........0..0+ 87 90 
St Paul & Duluth common... 23 24 
St Paul & Duluth ae. 80 81 
Northe 2rn Pacific common. 2114 2154 
“  prefe rred. 474% 4754 
Oregon Transcontinental.. 21% 2134 
Oregon Railway & Nav...... 79 80 
Oregon Transcontinental 6s. 7983 79% 
Oregon Railway & Nav. Ists.... = 4 114% 
St. Paul & Northern Pacific Ists..................... 9914* 100* 


* And interest. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Monthly Earnings Statement. 


APPROXIMATE GROSS EARNINGS FOR MONTH OF AUGUST. 
TREASURER’S OFFICE, 17 BROAD STREET, 
NEw YorK, Sept. 4, 1885. 


To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine : 


I hand you herewith statement of the approximate 
gross earnings of the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, as follows: 


- - - 1884, 1885. Increase. 
Miles: Main Line and Branches..2,453 2,691 238 

Decrease. 

Month of August.............. $1,032,601.84 $975,898.00 $56,703.84 

July 1st to August 31st..... 2,055,040.13 —1,975,909.10 79,131.03 


R. L. BELKNAP, Treasurer. 
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|) Aa [Melos (Ss | BA) ea) 8 | 2 | gs 
iS j[aei® 19 ik S| ~ i= |= 
| | 
| co | 104 | 30% | 90% | 1734 | 40 | 129% | 1185¢ | ...... 
ee 102 | 31% | 90% | ec | 40%4 | 129% | 118% | 4534 
| | | 
| easy) < re Dao } 
ee | 10884) 31 | 89 | 18% | 4194 | 130 | 11814 | 45% 
- 
112 | 10144) 3034 | 897% | 18 | 3934 | 129 | 11814 | 45% 
| | 
111% | 100%6 30% | 8934 ee | 1285, | 118% | 457, 
111'% 9974) 29% | 88 | 17 37 128 me. tae 
Daal | 
ee | 9834] 30 | 89% | 17%4 | 87 | 12894 | 118 | 4534 
} | 
rt | 99 | 31 904g | ...... eae | 1284] 119 | ...... 
| 
111% | 98 | 30% | 89 17% | 38 | 128% | 11814 | 45% 
111544 | 98 | 30 GBBE | acess. 37 128 De a eee 
| | 
I sssees B  Seiete — ae eee i | ree 1263¢ | 118 | ...... 
hl ene | 3154 | 9134] 18 | ...... 199 661119 | ...... 
| | 
113% | 98 | MRE) is. 18% | 3944 | 129 | 119% | 4534 
ee 9934! 3254 | 92% | 18% | 39 | 129 | 119% |... 
11444 | 99}4) 3234 | 9244 | 1824 | 40 | 129¥4 | 11944 | 45% 
Bsus 98%4| 334%] 93 | 19 | 39%] 129 | ...... | Ree 
| | | 
an ee 34 | 93% | 19 4054 | 12934 | 120 | ...... 
| | | 
11414 | 9934) 33% | 9336 | 18% | ...... | 1 11984 | ...... 
| | | | | 
| 114 | 10134) 33 Peery eee a fo 11934 | 45% 
= | 100%] #3% | 9134 | 19% | ...... | ...... 120 | 45% 
} 113% | 9934! 3234 | 9134 | 18% | ..... 139% | 120 45 
| 113 99%4| 32 | 9134 | 18 | 13834 | 129 | 4434 
112 | 99 | 82 i an) one 13914 | 126% | 4434 
111% | 100 | 333% | 9214 | 18% | ...... 139% | 128% | 45% 





MACMASTER, BURNHAM & CO., 


FINANCIAL AGENTS, 
FERGUS FALLS, * 


Have always on hand 
FIRST MORTGAGES ON FARMS, DRAWING SEVEN PER CENT. 


FARM AND CITY PROPERTY. 


For Lease, 
The Famed Water Power of Fergus Falls. 


Dealers it in n all ll kinds of 


COUNTY, MUNICIPAL AND SCHOOL BONDS. 


Agents for 
The Dundee Mortgage and Trust Investment Company 
of Scotland. 
The Dundee Land Company of Scotland. 
The Red River Land and Water Power Company. 
The Fergus Falls Gas and Mill Company. 


INN. 





AGER & CO., 


REAL ESTATE, 


Room 37, Gilfillan Block. 


ST. PAUL. 


F, 4. cu. 
J. W. McCLUNG, J. R. MCMURRAN, 
Formerly of Maysville,Ky. Formerly of Fredericksburg,Va. 
M. B. CURRY, formerly of Richmond, Va. 


McCLUNG, McMURRAN & CURRY, 


(Successors to J. W. McClung.—Established 1855. ) 


Real Estate and Financial Agents 


No. 6 W. Third ird St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Correspondents in any ‘any past of the United States fur- 
nished with references to gentlemen for whom we 
have transacted business. Correspondence Solicited. 

Money invested in the name of the owner for a commission 
or on joint account for a share of profits. 


Loaned at 7 Per Cent Clear of Commissions 


On Money ae real estate worth double at sober estimates. 
Money invested in lots, and buildings erected which will rent 
for 8 to 25 per cent on cost of lot and house. 


MINN, 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


TACOMA OIL COMPANY. 


The Tacoma Oil Compary was organized under the laws of 
Washington Territory, March 30, 1885. 


CAPITAL STOCKH, $1,000,000. 


Divided into 40,000 Shares of $25 each. 





NON-ASSESSABLE. 
OFFICERS: 
LEVANT F. THOMPSON.....0cc0-.cccecsessssssccscsessesccoveed POSIGENt. 


WILLIAM B. KELLEY.. ..Vice President. 
JOHN W. SPRAGUE... Treasurer. 
TERETE |. Serre rere . Secretary. 






TRUSTEES: 
John W. Sprague, 


Levant F. Thompson 
- William B. Kelley, 


William H, Fife, 
David Lister. 
Superintendent..............sccceeeseeees W. H. Kneeland. 

The Tacoma Gil Company was formed for the purpose of bor- 
ing and drilling wells on the land of the corporation near the 
town of Elhi, Pierce County, W. T., and other lands in the Ter- 
ritory which the company may acquire the right to mine for 
oil, iron, coal, gas, gold, silver, copper or other mineral; pur- 
chasing, developing and selling oil wells, coal mines, iron mines 
and other real estate counecied with working thereof, and con- 
structing such railways, tramways, wagon roads, pipes and pipe 
lines for conveying oil, and such tanks, wharves, buildings, and 
erecting such machinery as may be needed in working said oil 
wells and mines, and in transporting the productions thereof; 
to buy and sell real estate, lay off townsites and buy and sell 
town lots. 

PROPERTY. 

The company own by purchase, under full covenanted war- 
ranty deed, the southeast quarter of section thirty-two, in town- 
ship twenty north, of range five east, containing one hundred 
and sixty acres, known as the Van Bibber farm, for which the 
directors have paid the full purchase price in cash. 

The company have also leased, on favorable terms, large 
bodies of land in different parts of Puyallup valley, and pur- 
pose utilizing them for mining purposes, hoping to have sever: 
oil wells flowing during the next few months. 

MACHINERY. 


The company have also purchased and paid for a full set of 
boring and drilling tools, with boiler, engine and all necessary 
appurtenances for boring wells, and completed a contract with 
responsible parties for the immediate erection of the first der- 
rick, putting up the machinery and setting it in motion; and 
secured, as 

SUPERINTENDENT, 
‘The services of W. H. Kneeland, an experienced, practical man 
from the oil regions of Pennsylvania. In fact every step has 
been taken, and every point guarded that in the judgment of 
the directors would seem likely to lead toa speedy and pro- 
nounced success. 
OIL. 

Surface oil is found on the land of the company in great 
abundance and of superior quality, which may be seen during 
business hours at the office of the company in Fife’s building, 
corner of Pacific Avenue and Ninth Street. 

FLOWING WELLS. 

Reliable, experienced experts confidently express the belief 
that flowing wells will be struck at a depth ranging from 1,000 
to 1,500 feet. 


FOOTE & FRENCH, 
BANEBRERS 


——AND?—— 


| 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


OFFER FOR SALE 


Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 

Gen Mortgage and Land Grant Gold 6 per cent bonds, due 1921 
Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 

Pend d’Oreille Div. First Mortgage 6 per cent bonds, due 1919 
Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 

Dividend bonds, 6 per cent annually, due 1888. 


ALSO DEALERS IN OTHER CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
48 Coneress Street, 


H.—4C. U. BOSTON, MASS. 


TO INVESTORS! 


For SALE—A valuable Mill Property in the cen- 
tre of a great wheat growing region of the North- 
west. For particulars, address 


Ss. M.WAILT, 
Dayton, Wash. Ter, 


COLD, BARBOUR & SWORDS, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
10 Pine Street, New York. 


—_———_ 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 





All classes of Negotiable Securities bought and 
sold, and advances made on same. - * “ 
hern Pacific First_Mortgage, ssouri an 
prorthern feciic dion Bonds and Preferred Div- 
idend Certificates bought and sold. 


MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE WHEAT 
MARKET. 


OFFICE OF THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, | 
MINNEAPOLIS, Sept. 28, 1885. f 

The wheat market has been active and very strong 
during the month. When the new crop began to 
move prices were about 10 cents lower than they 
were a year ago on the first of September, but stead- 
ily advanced until now they are from 2 to 3 cents 
higher than at the corresponding time last year. The 
advance during the month has been 12 to 13 cents, 
but the market has fallen off a trifle the last day or 
two leaving the net advance about 10 cents. On the 
first of September last year prices started in at 81 
cents for No 1 hard cash wheat here. This year the 
starting price was 80 cents. During the month cash 
wheat has sold up to 91 cents and is now selling at 
89 to 90 cents. The feeling is very strong and the 
general belief is that much higher prices will prevail 
before the end of the season. Farmers have learned 
that they can, in a large measure, control the course 
of the markets this year and have steadily persisted 
in holding their wheat, and not until there had been 
an advance of 10 cents per bushel did they begin 
to market freely. The movement has yet been much 
lighter than was expected on the rise, and it is not 
certain that farmersare fully satisfied that this isa good 
time to sell. 
extra good milling wheat is much below the average 
crop in the Northwest this year and the shortage in 
the winter wheat districts makes it necessary for the 
millers in those sections to come to the Northwest for 
supplies. Under these circumstances there is sure to 
be a good demand for all the milling wheat raised 
and the millers of the Northwest will take no risk in 
allowing any great amount of it to go by them to the 
outside mills. They want all they can get to manu- 
facture their high grades of flour and their eagerness 
to secure supplies is seen in the recent advance in 
prices, which was almost wholly inspired by the 
Millers Association. Tne heaviest receipts of wheat 
will probably come in October and the lowest prices 
of the year will prevail then. Many farmers have 
obligations coming due very soon and will be com- 
pelled to sell in order to meet them. 
wheat to the principal markets will doubtless break 
prices temporarily, but after that is over it is reason- 
able to expect a steady advance until spring. Re- 
ceipts so far this season have been much lighter than 
last year up to the same time. Receipts from Sep- 
tember Ist to the 28th were 2,138,880 against 2,702,- 
000 for the corresponding time last year. The total 
receipts during September, 1884, were 3,000,000. The 
receipts this year for the same month will fall short 
about 400,000. The following table shows the high- 
est and lowest prices in this market during the 
month: 





Highest. Lowest. 
BE cca basddiicscdd cisanadeantigatuinnendesenbisiieante 1 80 
No. 1 northern. +086 73 
Ti, Te cis snxtihneswatadiraraaniaaniciwascrtesicndant’ 83 70 


Much unfavorable criticism has been passed upon 
the action of the railroad and warehouse commis- 
sioners in changing the technical standard of the 
grade of No 1 hard wheat and many false and damag- 
ing statements have been sent out to millers and re- 
ceivers in the East regarding it. 
stated are as follows: 


CULL RIVER 


There is no doubt that the yield of 


The rush of 


| 


The facts briefly , 


When the commissioners fixed the grades at the 
beginning of the season they made the mistake of es- 
tablishing a grade of No. 1 hard which was beyond 
the producing capabilities of the Northwest. They 
required that this grade should contain at least 75 
per cent of pure Scotch fife wheat. This, if strictly 
adhered to, would shut out nearly all the wheat raised 
in the Northwest, as only a small proportion of the en- 
tire crop contains as high a percentage of hard wheat, 
and required a grade tar above the average of the 
well-established Minnesota grades, upon which the 
reputation of the State has been made. It was soon 
discovered that the inspectors at Duluth were con- 
struing the law in the strictest sense, even going so 
far as to count the kernels to ascertain the exact pro- 
portion of hard wheat in a given quantity. The re- 
sult was that very little of the good milling wheat of 
Minnesota and Dakota was admitted to the highest 
grades and the farmers were suffering from the injus- 
tice. The commissioners then changed the technical 
wording of the rule to read, ‘‘The No. 1 hard wheat 
shall be composed mostly of hard Scotch fife wheat.’’ 
It has been claimed that under this rule the standard 
of the grades would be lowered 25 per cent, but this 
is not the case. The high standard of Minnesota 
grades will be rigidly maintained as they have been. 
The present standard is exactly the same under 
which the inspection of Minneapolis and Duluth was 
conducted last year and no complaints were heard 
then that grades were too low. Inspectors for the 
State have been instructed to not allow the literal 
construction of the rule where parties insist that 
wheat containing 51 per cent of hard wheat shall be 
admitted to the high grade unless it meets fully the 
strict requirements of first-class milling wheat. 
Under the new rule it is estimated that 25 per cent 
more wheat of the Northwest will come into the 
grade of No. 1 hard and the farmers of this section 
will be benefited to the extent of millions of dollars, 
while the millers of the East will get just as good 
wheat as they ever had or would have received had 
the former impracticable standard been maintained. 

The situation on the milling platform has been 
changed from idleness to great activity. On the 
fourth of July the water was turned off the canal to 
allow necessary repairs to be made and from that 
time till the twenty-first of the present month the bulk 
of the milling capacity of the city has beenidle. For 
2 months from 3 to 5 mills have been able to run at 
intervals and have turned out from 5,000 to 7,000 
barrels of flour per day. Last week there were 21 
mills running turning out an average of 28,000 bar- 
rels per day and the production at the present time 
is kept up to the highest figure possible. During the 
idleness of the mills the flour market was greatly de- 
pressed and prices were at times below the actual 
cost of production. The recent advance in the wheat 
markets has had a stimulating effect on flour and 
millers have been able to make contracts at much 
better prices. The advance has ranged from 25 to 40 
cents per barrel and orders for large amounts have 
been secured on the basis of this advance. Prices in 
this market are as follows: Patents in sacks to local 
dealers, $5 to $5.20; in barrels for shipment, $5.15 to 
$5.20; delivered at New England points, $5.70 to $6; 
New York, $5.60 to $5.90; low grades here, $2.25 to 
$3; bakers’, $4 to $4.25. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India missionary 
the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the 
speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat and Lung 
Affections, also a positive and radical cure for Nerv- 
ous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, after hav- 
ing tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands 
of cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to his 
suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive and a 
desire to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge to all who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for preparing 
and using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. NoYEs, 149 Pewer’s Block, 


Rochester N 


LUMBER CoO., 


SUL RIVER, MINW., 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath. 





LONG DIMENSIONS A SPECIALTY. 





Office, 22111 and Ward on Line WN. &. RFR. Fe. 
PLANING MILL: AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED. 











St, Paul Business Houses, 


Arthur, Warren & Abbott, 


Importers and Jobbers 


Notioas, Hosiery and Waite Goods, 


Furnishing Goods and Specialty House, 
190 and 192 East Third Street, 
ST. PAUL, - - MINN. 


AUERBACH, FINCH & VAN SLYCK, 









THE NORTHWEST peiabanicinains OCTOBER, 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME C0., 





1885. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 


REFRIGERATOR CAR COMPANY, 


MARQUIS DE MORES, President and General Manager. . A. VON HOFFMANN, Treasurer. 
Ww. 





F VAN DRIESC HE, Vice President, E B. ALLEN, Secretary. 


DRESSED BEEF. 
UNSURPASSED FACILITIES FOR COLD STORACE. 


Branch Houses — New York, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Boda rd, Fargo, Bismarck, Helena, and Portland, 








Abattoirs — Medora, Dak., Duluth, Minn. 
J. H. SANDERS, F, A. HEATH, H. D. My 
— “ee. “tanh.. NORTHWESTERN PAINT WORKS. 


READY MIXED HOUSE PAINTS, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 





Foreign and American Cements, 


Lime, Plaster, Hair, Fire Brick, Clay, Tile, &c., &c. 
Car Load Lots Prices made, delivered at any point. 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 


WakernousE, Nos, 71 AND 72 Lower LEVEE, 


Barn, Roof and Fence Paints. 
COLORS IN OIL, WHITE AND TINTED LEADS, 


WRITE FOR COLOR CARDS AND PRICES. 







































FOURTH, SUIBLEY and FIFTH STS., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
New York Office, 53 Leonard Street. 


WM. LINDEKE. @. WARNER. T. L. SCHURMEIER 


LINDEKES, 
WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER, 


WHOLESALE 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 


Miner's and Lumbermen’s Suits a Speeialty. 


Cor. 4th and Sibley Sts. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


May, '83—cu, 


A. H. LINDEKh. 


Joun H. ALLEN. DANIEL H. Moon FRANCIS B. HOWELL 


The Oldest Wholesale Grocery House i the Northwest 


ALLEN, MOON & CO., 


Successors to P. F,. MCQUINLAN & Co., Established 1859 
Manufacturers’ Agents aud Importers of 
Teas and Coffees, English, I'rench and Ger- 
man Canned Goods and Delicacies, 
and Fine Havana 


201, 203, 205, 207 & 209 EAST THIRD ST., Cor. Sibley, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


BEAUPRE, KEOGH & OO. 
Wholesale Grocers, 


226, 228, 230, 232, 234 & 236 East Third St. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


( gu 73. 





Direct re. of Bri azilian Coffees, China and Japan Teas, 


Norway I'crring and Stock Fish. 


May, "83—cu. 


P, H. KELLY MERCANTILE CO,, 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & Co., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


— IMPORTERS OF — 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


Established 1854, St. Pau, MINn. 


April, ’83—cu., 





SEABURY. 





L. H. MAXFIELD. C.§ 


MAXFIELD & SEABURY, 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


195 to 199 East Third Street, Corner Sibley 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Agents for the Oriental Powder Mills Mining and 
Blasting Powder. 









| WHOLESALE HARDWARE, 


W. T. MAXFIELD, Special, 


Orrice, 170 East TuHrrp STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


FARWELL, OZMUN & JACKSON, 


T. i. BLOOD & CO., Manufacturers, 


ST. PAUL, MINN 
W.S. Morton. 


JACKSON STREET, CORNER LEVEE, 
Wm. RHopEs. 
R (Successors to BREUER & a 
Wholesale Iron, Nails, Steel, Heavy Hardware 
and Carriage Materials, 


TIN PLATES AND METAL, Peter Wright’s Anvils, 


254, 256, 258, 260 & 262 Hast Third Street, St. Paul. Minn, 


Burden’s Horse Shoes, 
Bellows, Vises, Blacksmith and Wagon Supplies, 


221 & 223 EAST FOURTH ST., 


Tue LARGEST Stock IN THE CITY AT LowEST MARKET RaTEs. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. Sr. Faut, MInn. 


April, ’83—cu. 


CHEAPNESS OF LAKE TRANSPOR- 
TATION. 





ROBINSON & CARY, 





From an article by Thomas Dowse, of Duluth. 

These remarks would be incomplete without a few 
facts showing the development and beneficial effects 
of the great Lake Superior system of cheap water 

| transportation upon the immense empire in area to 
the west of it. 

The receipts of coal at the head of the lake have 
increased from 60,000 tons in 1880 to 600,000 tons in 

The receipts of wheat there have increased 
from 1,500,000 bushels in 1880 to 14,000,000 in 1884. 
The elevator and storage capacity increased from 
540,000 bushels in the spring of 1880 to 9,400,000 
bushels this year, and 3,000,000 more to be immedi- 


Oor, Fourth and Wanuocouta Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 


— DEALERS IN — 


Railway, Mill, Contractors’ and Min- 


ing Equipment and Supplies. eae 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 
ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Etc. 


The Best Goods in the Market. 


ately built. Asa wheat market it has grown from 
daily sales of a few car loads no longer than 1824 to 
a wheat market second only to the amount of its 
daily sales to Chicago, with everything tending to 
show its daily wheat transactions will equal even 
that ‘‘modern marvel’’ in the coming year. That 
has built up there a busy population of some 20,000 
from about 4,000 in 1880. Receipts of Montana 
shipments in 1834, at the head of Lake Superior for 
cheap water transportation East, took marine insur- 
ance of about $4,000,000, and so far this year shows 
a Jarge increase over last year. Additional to this 
amount last year also saw the beginning of Montana 
cattle shipments to the improved waterway of Lake 
Superior, that in a near future will exceed the value 
of the shipments of wheat there, be that value what 
it may. This improved waterway has made possible 
the opening of the irom deposits of this State. Those 
of the Minnesota Iron Company, opened last year, 
will ship from their port of Two Harbors, twenty- 
eight miles east of the head of the lake, some 250,000 
tons, equal to 18,000,000 bushels of wheat. This 
waterway has given to the hard-working producers 
of the Northwest, by means of its cheap water trans- 
portation freight rates, from Duluth alongside the 
ocean steamers or into elevators at New York, at an 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
371 and 373 Sibley St., S. Paul, Minn, 


WILSON & ROGERS, 


Robert St. bet. Third and Fourth Sts. 


Set. FrAUVU.HL, 


Engines, Boilers and Steam Pumps, 
Hand Pumps; Iron and Wood Pipe, 


—AND— 


Fittings for Steam, Gas and Water. 


HP. RUGG & CO, 
PIPE, MILL 


— AND=— 


average rate this season of a fraction less than six 
cents per bushel, and as low as two and one-half cents 
to alongside ocean steamers at Montreal. A good 
RALLWAY SUPPLIES. _ proportion of grain that has left there this season has 
318 Sibley Street. been carried to Buffalo, 1,030 miles, for one and one- 
half cents per bushel, or less than the usual elevator 

Minneapolis: 127 & 129 S. First St. | charges from cars to elevators. 


PUMPS, 


St. Paul: 
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BoHN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 
PINE AND HARD WOOD LUMBER. 
WINONA, MINN. 


Branch Office and Cor. Sixth and Waucouta Sts., 
Warehouse, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


({ORLIES, CHAPMAN & DRAKE, 


(Incorporated.) 


MANUFACTURERS 





BLINDS: 
(MOULDINGS 





DE COSTER & CLARK, 


FURNITURE, 
342 and 344 JACKSON STREET, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Mt. Paul and Pacite Goal and tron Ge, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL AND PIG IRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal. 
General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 


A. PUGH, - ~ General Manager. 


Se 








At a certain battle of the late war a Federal chap- 
lain happened to get into the vicinity of a battery of 
artillery which was hotly engaged. The Confederate 
shells were plowing furrows about the guns, and the 
cannoneers were grimly and actively at work to an- 
swer shot for shot. The chaplain addressed himself 


to a sergeant, who was very efficient but at the same | 


time rather profane, in the following words: ‘‘ My 
friend, if you go on this way can you expect the sup- 
port of Divine Providence?’’ ‘‘ Ain’t expectin’ it, ”’ 
said the sergeant. ‘‘The Ninth New Jersey has been 
ordered to support this battery.’’ — Southern Bivouac. 











(RAIG, LARKIN & SMITH, 


WHOLESALE CROCKERY, 


GLASSWARE, LAMPS AND HOUSE FUR. 


NISHING GOODS, 


No. 350 SIBLEY STREET, 


St. PauL, Minn. 


J. B. DOW, Proprietor. 


One of the Largest Hotels in the State. Steam Elevators and 
all Modern Improvements 


T. L. MORGAN, Sole Agent. 


St, Paul Stone Co, 


Formerly Portland Stone Co, 


Manufacturers of the 


HEXAGON 


BLOCK SIDEWALE, 


Pat. Dec. 19, 1876. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 
Cor. Tenth and Wataska Sts. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


MERCHANTS HOTEL, 


A. ALLEN, Proprietor. 








THE 


Adams & Westlake Mfg. CO., 


MAKERS OF 


THE WIRE GAUZE NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OrL, STOVE, 


FOR HEATING AND COOKING PURPOSES. 


Cooking for a large Family can be done at a small 
Expense. Beautifully Finished, Perfect Workman- 
ship, Absolutely Safe and Free from Odor. 


4LS0 =" 


Passenger, Parlor and Postal Car Lamps, 
Locomotive Headlights, Switch, Signal, Station 
Lamps, and General Railway Specialties. 








CHICACO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
Franklin & Ontario Sts. 5 East 14th Street. 45 Summer Street. 


NOYES BRO’S & CUTLER, 
IMPORTERS 


——aNnD—— 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





DENNIS RYAN HENRY D SQUIRES, 
ROBT. A. BETHUNE. JOHN W. BELL. 


RYAN DRUG CO., 


Importers and Jobbers of Drugs 
DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES, 
225, 227, 229 EAST THIRD ST., 


ST. PAU ft, - - - - MINN. 


Special Rates to Excursion Parties. One Block from Union 
Depot and Steamboat Landing. 
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NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 

PLACER gold has recently been found in the Sweet 
Grass hills north of Fort Benton, Montana. A num- 
ber of miners are now at work there. 

Tuk Red River Paper Mill at Fergus Falls, Minn., 
has began operations. Fergus Falls has a remark- 
ably good water power and is fast becoming an im 
portant manufacturing town, 

SINCE the Minneapolis Union elevator was origi- 
nally planned it has twice been made higher and en 
larged, until now it will hold 2,000,000 bushels of 
grain. This makes it the largest elevator in the 
world, and it doubtless stands in the same position 
as to equipment. The electric light will be intro 
duced at once.— Northwestern Miller. 


AWAY out at Square Butte, in Western Dakota, a 
farmer named J. fF. Vlamingh Kiebert is successfully 
making the little round Edam cheeses, which are a 
specialty of the Holland dairies, and have a reputa 
tion all over the world He had a lot of them on 
exhibition at the Minnesota State Fair, among the 
products of Dakota shown in the Northern Pacific 
section, 


ONE of the best paying investments now offered in 
Bozeman is an oatmeal and graham tlour plant. A 
gentleman who has engaged in the business and 
knows whereof he speaks says that sach an enterprise 
would yield large returns if located here. Certain it 
is that a very large amount of this kind of food is 
shipped to Bozeman yearly and that brought into 
Montana is very large.— Bozeman Chronicle, 
Tue Northern Pacific is 
Minnewaukan 


now running through 
Lake, Dakota. 


Commencing Tuesday next, semi-weekly stages will 


trains to on Devils 


be run between Minnewaukan and Condo, Dunseith, 
St. John, and Battineau. By this route the stage 
ride from the Turtle Mountains and Mouse River 


country will be reduced from twenty-five to forty-five 
miles, and the time correspondingly so.  Arrange- 


ments have also been made to ticket passengers 
through to Fort Totten. 
LAKE DISCOVERED IN THE CASCADES.—A lake 


twelve miles long and six wide, supposed to be the 
source of the Cedar and Snoqualmie rivers, has been 
discovered in the Cascade Mountains, to the north. 
The waters abound in tish; the beaver makes ita 
home, and mountain sheep and other game are nu 
merous in the vicinity Messrs. Hill and Imloch, 
of Tacoma, are said to be the ouly white men who 
have visited this lake. An Indian trail was found 
leading to it but from appearances had not been used 
for many years. Its elevation is 4,500 feet. 


THE receipts of wheat at Minneapolis for the crop 
year of 1884, ending September Ist, were 32,000,000 
bushels, an increase of 9,000,000 over 1883. New 
York is the only city in the United States which 
receives more wheat than Minneapolis, Chicago havy- 
The combined 


ing been outstripped last year. re- 


ceipts of Minneapolis and St. Paul exceed those of 


New York, and make them the greatest primary 
wheat markets in the United States. The shipments 
of flour from Minneapolis last crop year were nearly 
500,000 barrels more than during 1883. 

FRANK HARRINGTON threshed from eighty acres 
on his ranch 2,272 bushels of flax, and from twenty- 
one acres seven hune@red bushels of brewing barley 
His flax crop, after all expenses are paid, will yield 
him at the lowest estimate, fifteen dollars per acre. 
One thousand two hundred dollars clear profit on 
eighty acres of flax should satisfy anyone. This is 
an item worth looking into. Farmers should raise 
crops having the most money in them. If flax and 
barley pay better than wheat the matter should be 
looked into. —Farmington ( Idaho ) Post. 


CITIES cannot be built up by a simple turn of the 
wrist; communities cannot be long held in subjection 
by adverse circumstances thrown around them for their 


enslavement. 
acting masters. 


They will rebel and seek out less ex- 
The uncomfortable fact that the 


,yroducers everywhere south of Snake River get ten 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, O 


ject of considerable comment. 








cents less a bushel for their wheat than their neigh- 
bors across the river cannot long be allowed to stand 
as a menace to progress. The difference in one year’s 
aggregate represents a sum that would open a way to 
commercial freedom, This is beginning to force itself 
on public recognition.— Walla Walla (Wash. Ter.) 
Journal, 


Tut Farmers’ Advocate, of St. Paul, started about 
three months ago to fill the evident want of a first- 
class independent weekly for Minnesota farmers and 
stockmen, is coming fully up to the measure of its 
promises. It is carefully edited and handsomely 
pr nted and has definite ideas and aims. Capt. Castle, 
late of the Dispatch, is the editor and D. E. Myers the 
general business manager. Each number consists of 
sixteen pages a little larger than those of Tine Nonru- 
Wrst MAGAZINE. The subscription price is two 
dollars a year. We take pleasure in recommending 
the paper to the numerous classes of readers whose 
interests it intelligently represents. 


GRANVILLE STEWART is and always has been the 
friend of the cowboy, and his resolution at Helena 
should be written in letters of gold on parchment 
and given to him by the grateful cowboys of Dakota 
and Montana. The resolution passed at the Miles 
City convention, prohibiting any owner from em- 
ploying a cowboy who owned stock branded with a 
separate brand from his employer’s was a virtual 
death-blow toa cowboy saving his money and put 
i premium on spending it for whisky and gambling. 
Owing to Mr. Stewart's influence, this resolution 
was unanimously repealed and now the cowboy is 
encouraged to save his money and invest it in cattle. 

Bad Lands Cowboy. 


Ar the Portland (Oregon) Savings Bank can be seen 
the $20 gold piece found in the stomach of a cow 
slaughtered at McMinnville, which has been the sub 
It was sent down by 
MeMinnville Bank to be sold, and it was found 


It bears date of 1870, but of 


the 
to be worth $16.25. 
course it is dificult to say how long it has taken the 
animal which swallowed it to digest $3.75 of it. 
The milling is all worn off, and the edge is smooth 
and rounded. ‘The head of Liberty was worn away 
but little more than the flat space around it, and the 
design of the obverse is also quite distinet. The 
manure pile adjoining the stable occupied by this 
cow is understood to be the centre of the latest placer 
gold excitement in Oregon. 


Lieut. O'Neal 
exploring party have returned from their trip in the 
Port They 


A FINE CouNTRY and military 


Olympic Mountains south of Angeles. 
were recalled, it seems, by telegraph and messenger, 
without completing the object of the expedition, viz., 
to cross the mountains. Lieut. O'Neal confirms re- 
ports of an extensive and fertile rolling country back 
of the foothills. 


twelve miles from 


He went out over a trail cut some 
(Angeles, and penetrated fifteen 
miles from that in a southeasterly direction. He 
also explored the open country spoken of for about 
forty miles in length, parallel with the straits. He 
reports that he found good range for millions of live 
stock. 
blue grass on the lower levels, varied by bunch grass 
on the elevations. It is thought the exploration will 
lead to extensive stock-raising enterprises.— Port 
Townsend ( Wash. Ter.) 


Arqus. 





CUT AND PRESSED 
BAH 


Glassware, 
Ornaments, 


and Utensils, 
LAME S, 


& CO. 
TEL WARE’ 


CHICAGO 





te. 


THE LARCEST STOCK IN THE WEST. 


Write for Catalogue. BUR LEY & CO., 
83 and 85 State St., CHICAGO. 


The grass is rank and tall, and is a kind of 
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REAL ESTATE. 


CITY PROPERTY A SPECIALTY. 








MONEY TO LOAN. 


E.S. NORTON, 
National German American Bank Building, 
Cqroperty for Nonresidents, =» PAUL, MINN, 
WILLIAM G. ROBERTSON, 


Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


(Successor to D. A. Robertson & Co., the oldest Real Estate 
Agency in Minnesota.) 


No. 6 McQuillan Block, St. Paul, Minn. 


Ag-Corner Third and Wabasha Streets. 


Belfield, Billings County, Dak. 


One hundred and thirty miles west of Bismarck, the capital, 
on main tine N. PLR. R. Co, 


Government and Railroad Lands, 


Splendid grain and stock country. 
Coal, wood and water abund- 
Tranship- 
Ad. 


ant. Most picturesque town site in North Dakota, 


ping point for Black Hills freight. A good business point. 


d ress 


L. C. HAY, Joint Town Site Manager. or GEO. AULD, 
Land and Town Site Agent for N. P. R. R. 


VW. BRUCHBRARNRT, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
Str. CLoup, STEARNS County, MINNESOTA. 


COLLECTION AND REAL ESTATE MATTERS SPECIALTIES, 


WHITNEY & CO., 
REAL ESTATE DEALERS, 


COLLECTORS 
NEGOTIATORS OF MORTGAGE LOANS. 
WADENA, MINNESOTA. 


ALLEN & CHAPMAN, 
DRUGGISTS <> APOTHECARIES. 


TOLD ARTICLESe. 
nays” Physicians’ Prescriptions Accurately Compounded 


YAKIMA, WASH. TER. 


a 


Wild Lands and Improved Farms. 





IF YOU WANT 


FINE PHOTOGRAPHS 


ISE THE 


St. Paul Dry Plates. 


THEY ARI 


RELIABLE! UNIFORM! EASILY WORKED! 


Order from your dealer. If he will not supply 


you, send direct to us. 
ST. PAUL DRY PLATE (0., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Room 36, Davidson Block. 
IN BOZEMAN. 


For SALk, two of the handsomest residence lots in Montana’s 
most beautiful town. The lots front sixty feet on a corner in 
the best part of town, As ahealth resort Bozeman has remark- 
able advantages: mineral springs, mountain views, good schools, 
churches; population about 4,000; on Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. Address Bozeman, care THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, St 
Paul, Minn. 











THE 





CORBETT, Fatt ING & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


HARDWARE, TRON AND STEEL, 


AGENTS FOR 


DUPONT’S GUNPOWDER. 
81 & 83 Front St., . - Portiand, Ore. 


JEALOUSY OF WESTERN TOWNS. 





Next to a railroad for itself, the 
Cleopatra is to have the one that comes to Rival ex- 
tended westward, so that that city may lose its present 
the local 


The typi- 


great 


importance as a terminus. ‘To a looker-on, 
jealousy of neighboring towns isamusing. 

cal Western man thinks that he can prove by mathe 
matics and geography that the city in which he has 
cast his lot cannot 
object of his life is to advance its interests. The 
events which cause anxiety to the residents, such as 
prevailing sickness or town disturbances, are seldom 
mentioned in the local paper. It would not be poli- 
tic. They might hinder immigration. But what- 
ever is detrimental to a rival town is promptly and 
fully reported. A man comes into Rival by rail and 
inquires for Cleopatra. ‘*Cleopatra?’’ says the Rival- 


ite. “Seems to me I’ve heard of such a place. 
Hullo, you’? (turning to another), ‘‘Do you know 
where Cleopatra is?’’ ‘‘Why, yes,’’ is the answer, 


‘‘T believe there is a little place by that name off 
south, but there don’t nobody go there, and there 
ain’t no road to it, only a cow path.’’ Even the 
transient visitor is soon influenced by the local en- 
thusiasm, and is ready to affirm that all the advan- 
tages of the region are concentrated in the spot where 
he happens to be.—Southwestern Kansas in Atlantic 
Monthly. 
~o- 

“DAKOTA,” said Maj. Edwards, of the Fargo Argus, 
to a Duluth Jerald reporter, recently, ‘‘is the only 
Territory in the Union that ever paid a revenue to the 
postal department above the expenditures for mail 
service, and she pays more postal revenue than twelve 
Southern states that cast their electoral votes for 
Mr. Cleveland. Dakota cast 83,000 votes at the last 
election, 69,000 of which were Republican. We 
have the largest wheat farms; the largest area of 
arable land in any territory or state; we have more 
miles of railroad than all the rest of the territories; 
we have more newspapers per capita; and less illiter- 
acy than any state of the same population. Our 
wheat commands the highest price in the world’s 
markets, and in agriculture, manufactures, business 
establishments and all that goes to make up a great 
state, Dakota is marching on.’’ 





A Goop Worp FOR BACHELORS.—I must here 


say a word for the bachelors, partly in self-defense. 
the brave, noble and generous bachelors ever 
lead the van of civilization into the wildest wilder- 
ness and the most distant lands. It was them that 
in the forests of America made the first break and 
the timid, faltering married men followed in the 
wake. And so it has been throughout the great 
broad West, in the march of civilization westward 
bachelors have always held the picket line and out- 
pote. — —Cor. La Conner ( Wash. Ter.) Mine. 


CALLS A GENTLEMAN COW A BULL! 


THE HEPPNER CAZETTE 


Is a little 7-col. frontier weekly paper published at Heppner 
Marrow County. Oregon, in the centre of a vast grazing an 
agricultural region, thousands of acres of which are still lying 
out doors as vacant Government and railroad land. The Hepp- 
ner Gazette is printed in plain English, its editor having never 
got over as far as Latin. It gives information about vacant 
lands, and prints the lay-out of a Government township. It is 
also dead down on hog-thieves. If you wanta sample copy, and a 
brief description of the country, send ten cents in stamps, as a 
guarantee of good faith, to the publisher, 


J. W. REDINGTON. 
Heppner, Oregon. 


- SPECIAL OFFER T0 OLD AND NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 


We want all who feelinterested in this and other 
issues of Turk NORTHWEST MAGAZINE to subscribe. 
Subscription price, $1.50a year. F ! Toall 

who will subscribe for 1886 before October 31st we will send THE 

NORTHWEST MAGAZINE FREE for three months. This offer is 


Yes, 


good only until October 31st, and will not be made again. 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Address: 


desire of 


fail of greatness, and one chief 


NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, OCTOBER, 
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WALTER COOPER, 


REAL ESTATE. 


AND 


FINANCIAL AGENT. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH CAPITALISTS SOLICITED. 








For Information, References, ete., Address 


WALTER COOPER, 
1 AUN COOPER BLOCK, MAIN ST., 
iil mesmmmg BOZEMAN, - - MONTANA. 


(at Li aa a ss al u ‘ ¥ 









































D. L. WILBUR. Joun J. NICHOLS 


WILBUR & NICHOLS, WILLIAM COURTENAY, | 


JAMEST OWN, DAKOTA MILES CITY, MONT., 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD LANDS. | Live Stock Broker, 
During a residence of twelve years in the James River Valley, REAL ESTATE AND COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 


we have personally examined a greater part of the land inStuts- 


man, Foster, Wells, La Moure and Dickey counties, and our se- LOAN BROKER AND NOTARY PUBLIC. 
lections for investors have given satisfaction. We can sell choice ! 9R AND NOT: » 
agricultural land at $2 to $6, and land in large blocks for“ Stock 

tanges” at $1.20 to $1.50 per acre,on CasH basis, By actual First class Ri snches, Farms a dD siral Town 1. ov Sak 
experience it has been demonstrated that there is no better stock ‘ + wr eal phe ¥ be £ - hae it for First 





country in the United States than North Dakota, an abundance 
of nutritious grasses and plenty of the best natural meadows, 
yielding from two to five tons of hay per vere. We pay taxes 
for non-residents and transact a general liea! Estate and Loan 


business, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








EK. A. KREIDLER, : 
(Late Register United States Land Office.) Land Lawyer. Deals 
in, Selects and Locates Government and Railroad Lands. 


BREIDLER c& CoO., 
MILES CITY, MONTAIA, 


e 
Real Estate, Live Stock Brokers, Loans. 
INSURANCE AND CONVEYANCING. 
Complete Abst ract of Title to Real Estate in Custer County furnished, having only set of Abstract Records in the county. 


Ranges and ranches located and sold, Prepare Desert Land, Homestead and Contest Papers. Attend to all land cases before the 
Land Office and Department, 


FRED M, KREIDLER, 





Notary Public. 


TACOM-«. Oe ae eee TERMINUS N.P.R. RR. 
















- SS 7 Expended for gen’l bldgs 

| and impvts, 1884......... $1,000,000 
Population........ 7,000 

} aad Lumber cut by Ts a 

ive; 7 Mill Co., 1884 (feet)..... 50,000,000 

f AI s actos sanasttinsrnens Mild 

I Aug. mean temp’rature.. 65° 

Ny Dec. mean temperature.. 32.169 

| : Large list of city and country 

iF property for sale. 

| Small tracts of good garden land 


near Tacoma. 

Largetractsof timber and farms, 
coal lands, ete. 

Buys and sells land on commis- 
sion. Makes collections. 


CEO. W. TRAVER, 
Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


ADAMS c& TROWBRIDGE, 
198 Lake Street, CHICACO. 


DRY, COACH AND OIL COLOBS, 


Verrrilions, Ochres and Varnishes. 
WESTERN AGENCY FOR 


WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK 


And Chicago Depot for 


ECKSTEIN (Phoenix) WHITE LEAD, RED LEAD AND LITHARGE. 


| sa Write for quotations, sample cards, etc. 
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Locomotive Works, 


ROME, IW. Y. 





New York Office, 
34a Pine SGtreet. 





March, '& ‘—4u. 


BETHLEHEM | 
STEEL RAILS 


GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, 


woe 7&4 WALD STREDT, | 


NEW YORK. 
Ate 


CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Railway Supplies, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


JESSOP'S ENGLISH STEEL, | 


And best English Crucible Steel and Charcoal 
IRON WIRE ROPE 


For Hoisting and Mining Purposes. 
li AND 13 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 








ON THE BANKS OF DEER CRICK, 





On the banks o’ Deer Crick, there’s the place for me 
Worter slidin’ past you, jes’ as clear as it can be — 
See yer shadder in it, and the shadder of the sky, 
And the shadder of the buzzard as he goes alazin by ; 
Shadder of the pizen vines, and shadder of the trees, 
And I almos’ said the shadder of the sunshine and the breeze! 
Well, I never seed the ocean, ner I never seed the sea, 
But on the banks o’ Deer Crick is grand enough for me! 
— James W. Riley in the Indianapolis Journal. 


Goodhart (hospitable but deaf )—‘‘ Hello, Jones, old | 
man, you’re looking wretchedly. Come up and take 
dinner with us.’’ Jones— ‘‘ You really must excuse 
me. I’m going to the funeral of a very dear friend.’’ 
Goodhart—‘‘Eh? What? Friend? Why, bring | 
your friend along.— Life. 


“= BALDWIN 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 


PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 


Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to order. 


ANNUAL 
CAPACITY, 600, 








LOCOMOTIVE WORKES, 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 7 
BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to standard gauges and tem. 
plates. Like parts of different engines of same class perfectly interchangeable. 


Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge 
Locomotives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, Etc. 


Illustrated catalegues furnished on application of customer. 
ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 


PENINSULAR GAR WORKS, DETROIT, MICH. 


OPERATING CAR WORKS at DETROIT and ADRIAN, MICH, 
AND DETROIT STEAM FORGE. 





FREIGHT CARS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CAR WHEELS AND CASTINGS. BEST HAMMERED /RONW AXLES. 


RICHARD DUDGEON, | Chicago Forge & Bolt Co. 


24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 


BOLT MAKERS. 
Machine Bolts. Lag Screws. Rods and Bolts 
for Bridges and Buildings. 
HOWE TRUSS BRIDGES. 


Bolts Made tc Order. Hot Pressed Nuts. 
Send for Price List. 


Office 234 Clark Street, 
(Grand Pacific Hotel,) 
CHICAGO. 


MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 


Works at 
SOUTH CHICAGO. 


June ’8.—cu, 





THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oil. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO, 
No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot a ye at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 


of the year. Saves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majority of the leading railroads has 
lemonstrated. 


SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT, 


References furnished on application. G ALEN A OIL WORKS (Limited) 5 


OHAS. MILLER, Pres’t and Gen’l Manager. FRANKLIN, PA. 





ALLEN PAPER CAR WHEEL COMPANY. 


General Office, 239 Broadway Wew York. 











Steel tires with annular web and non-conductive paper centres. Especially adapted to Passenger Equipment, Locomotive 
and Tender Trucks. Gold Medals awarded at Boston and Atlanta Expositions for the BEST, SAFEST and most ECO NOMICAL 
wheel in use. 74 Manufactured in 1877, 60,000 Manufactured to date. Present facilities, 36,000 per year. 


A. G. DARWIN, President. C. H. ANTES, Secretary. J. C. BEACH, Treasurer. 
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MINNEAPOLIS and ST. 


eA LIIWGVAZT 


AND THE FAMOUS 


Albert Lea Route. 


TWO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


From ST. PAUL anp MINNEAPOLIS 


TO CHICAGO 


WirnHovut CHANGE, CONNECTING WITH THE FAS. 
TRAINS OF ALL LINES FOR THE 


EAST AND SOUTHEAST! 


The DIRECT and ONLY LINE running ThKOUGH CARS 
between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLI: and 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


Via ALBERT LEA anp FORT DODGE. 





Solid Through Trains Between 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS, 


And the Principal Cities of the Mississippi VALLEY, 
connecting in Union Depot for all points 
SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. 


MANY HOURS SAVED. and the ONLY LINE running TWO 
TRAINS DAILY to KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, and 
ATCHINSON, making connections with the Union Paciric, 
aud ATCHISON, TOPEKA & Sante FE RaiLways. 


(2 Close Connections made in Union Depot with all trains 
of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba ; Northern Pacific ; 
St. Paul & Duluth Railways, from and to all points NORTH 
and NORTHWEST. 


REMEMBER ! 


fortable Day Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Sleeping Cars, 
Horton Reclining Chair Cars, and our justly celebrated 
PALACE DINING CARS. 


The Trains of the MINNEAPOLIS & ST. 


150 LBS. OF BAGGAGE CHECKED FREE, 
Low as the Lowest! For Time Tables, Through Tickets, etc., 
call upon the nearest Ticket Agent or write to 


Ss. F. BOYD, 


— Gen”! Ticket and Pass. Agt., Minneapolis, Minn. 


LOUIS RAILWAY are composed of Com- | 


Fare always as | 


| 
| 


Hie | 
LOUIS | 
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Y ALL ODDS 


DEST EQUIPPED 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


HE 





Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & Northwestern 


RAILWAY 


is the best and shortest route to and from Chicago and Council 
Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is preferred by all well-posted trav- 
elers when passing to or from 


CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO. 


It also operates the best route and the short line between 


Chicago and St. Paul and Minneapolis, 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort Howard (Green 
Bay), Wis., Winona, Owatonna, Mankato, Minn., Cedar Rapids, 
Des Moines, Webster City, Algona, Clinton, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, Freeport, Elgin and Rockford, Ill. 

Among a few of the numerous points of superiority enjoyed 
by the patrons of this road, are its DAY COACHES, which 
are the finest that human art and ingenuity can create; its 


PALATIAL SLEEPING CARS, 


which are models of comfort and elegance; its 


PALACE DRAWING ROOM CARS 


which are unsurpassed by any; and its 


WIDELY CELEBRATED 


NORTHWESTERN DININC CARS, 


the like of which are not run by any other road anywhere. In 


short, it is asserted that 
IT IS THE BEST EQUIPPED ROAD IN THE WORLD. 


All points of interest North, Northwest and West of Chicago, 
business centres, summer resorts and noted hunting and fishing 
grounds ure accessible by the various branches of this road. 

It owns and controls nearly 6,000 miles of road and has over 
four hundred passenger conductors constantly caring for its 
millions of patrons. 

Ask your ticket agent for tickets via this route, AND 
TAKE NONE OTHER. 4! leading ticket agents sell them. 
It costs no more to travel on this route, that gives first-class ac- 
commodations, than it does to go by the poorly equipped roads. 

For maps, descriptive circulars and summer resort papers, or 
other information not obtainable at your local ticket office, 


write to 
R. S. HAIR, 


General Passenger Agent, C. & N.-W. Ry, Chicago,M 


CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS. 
MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and 


/ r) ; ta Va " ‘ . ‘ 
Machinery Castings, 


and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts ; 


Also, CHILLED FACED RAILROAD FROGS. 


OH VICE, 


PO CARTHR 


STREET, 


Works, Corner Carter and Collins Streets. Cleveland, O. . 


st ee 


CHicago, 
MILWAUKEE 
& Sr. Pav 


RAILWAY COMPANY 


Owns and operates nearly 5,000 miles of thoroughly equipped 
road in Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, and Dakota, It is 
the SHORT LINE and BEST ROUTE between all principal 
points in the 

NORTHWEST AND FAR WEST. 


For maps,time tables, rates of passage and freight, etc., apply 
to the nearest station agent of the CuH1caGo, MILWAUKEE 
St. PauL RaiLway, or to any railroad agent anywhere in the 
United States or Canada. 
R. MILLER, 


Gen. Manager. 


A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt. 
J. F. TUCKER, GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 
Ass’t Gen. Manager. Ass’t Gen. Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


4a For notices in reference to special excursions, changes 
of time, and other items of interest in connection with the 
{ HIcAGO, MILWAUKEE & St. Paut RaiLway, please refer to 
the local columns of this paper. 





NEW SECTIONAL MAPS 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA. 


Exhibiting for the first time the boundary lines 
of the recently organized counties. All the sec- 
tion lines, surveys so far as made, counties, towns, 
villages, post-oftices, rivers, creeks, etc., are accu- 
rately and clearly shown. 

Size of DaKoTA, 36x48 inches. Scale 12 miles to 
one inch, 

Size of MINNESOTA, 41x56 inches. Scale 8 miles 


to one inch, 
PRICES. 


Printed on Bond Paper, in Pocket form - - $1.00 
“ —“ Heavy “ mountedonrollers- 1,50 
Mounted on Rollers, cloth back - - - - - 2,00 


Large Scale Wall Maps and Pocket Maps of every 
State and Territory in the United States and of 
every country in the World. Address, 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., 
Map Publishers, 


148, 150, 152 & 154 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


E—4 








Horthwestern Hotels, 
PEOPLES EUROPEAN RESTAURANT — 


AND 


Commercial Man’s Retreat. 


Table Supplied with 


>THEsDELIGACIES+OFsTHE+SEASON.< 


OYSTERS, CAME, ETC. 


Fresh Columbia River Salmon a Specialty. 
FINE FURNISHED ROOMS. 


W. PARKER, Proprietor. 


Opposite Depot, Seuth of Track, 
La Moure, D. T. 


KINDRED HOTEL, 


GEO. W. STANTON, Jra., Proprietor, 
VALI sc COLTS, DABROTA. 





First - Class Accommodations + Moderate Rates. 


COMMERCIAL HOTEL, 
Cc. H. DouGLas, BRAINERD, MINN. 


PROPRIETOR. 
Free Bus to amd from all Trains. 
RATES, $2 PER DAY. 
FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT---The BEST HOTEL IN BRAINERD. 


$12.00 OUTFIT 
$10.00. 


We offer our 5x8 Ne Plus Ultra Photographic Outfit’ 

uaranteed to produce pictures of the highest excel- 
ence, for 810, a reduction of 82. 

Our manual of instruction in amateur photography, 
*“*How to Make Photographs,” sent free to any inter- 
ested party. 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING CO. 
(Established in 1802.) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 


Salesrooms, 423 Broome St., NEW YORK. 
W. IRVINC ADAMS, Acent. 








COLUMBIA sits 










mt 









- OF TODAY — {es 
COLUMBIA TRIS! 


— AND — 
GENTLEMEN - 






ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE @™ “af Ae 
- SENT FREC. V 2a ¥: 
THE-POPE-MFG-CO-~<>. af 
597 WASHINGTON STREET. |< 


BRANCH HOUSES ©/)/DO ’ 
12 WARREN ST.NEW vor. |B STON 


IS WABASH AVE. CHICAGO LD 





—————————— 
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‘OF SPECIAL INTEREST. 





We can still supply copies of the followin back 
numbers, which have special local interest and 
value: 

January, 1885, special Minneapolis number. 

March, 1885, special St. Paul number. 

July, 1885, special number for Dakota and Western 
Minnesota. 

August, 1885, special Montana number. 

September, 1885, special Washington Territory 
number. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price, fifteen cents each. 


R. S. REEVES, 


Jamestown, Dak. 


LANDS and LOANS. 


Commissioner for the State of New York. Investments made 


for non-residents on long or short time loans, 
8 and 9 per cent on first-class real estate security. 
for non-residents. References given on application. 


Money placed at 
‘axes paid 
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A LITTLE NONSENSE. 





A General Taste For Mutton. 





“ We all like sheep,” the tenors shrill 
Begin, and then the church is still, 
While back and forth across the aisle 
Is seen to pass the “ catching smile.” 


“We all like sheep,” the altos moan 
In low and rich and mellow tone, 
While broader growsthe merry grin 
And nose gets further off from chin. 


“We all like sheep,” the sopranos sing 
Till all the choir wake and ring; 
The young folks titter, and the rest 
Suppress the laugh in bursting chest 


“ We all like sheep,” the bassos growl 
rhe titter grows into a howl, 
And e’en the deacon’s face is graced 
With wonder at the singers’ taste, 


“ We all like sheep,” runs the refrain, 
And then, to make their meaning plain, 
The singers all together say : ¢ 
“We all, like sheep, have gone astray.” 





‘“‘What class of boarders have you?’’ he asked of 
the landlady, while looking at the fourth floor back. 
‘* Fashionable people ?’’ ‘‘ Yes, indeed,’’ she replied. 
‘‘Some of the biggest bugs in town board with mc.”’ 
—Hartford Times. 


Cowboy —‘‘ Stranger, there’s some good men in this 
gang, you betcher life. Do you see that quiet, inof- 
fensive little man over there? You wouldn’t think, 
to look at him, that he’d killed his dozen or more 
men; would you?’’ Tenderfoot —‘‘ Goodness, gra- 
cious, no! Has he?’’ Cowboy —‘‘ You bet, pard; 
he’s a doctor.’’ Tenderfoot — ‘‘O, I see.’’—Chicayo 
Ramoler. 


A man went into the country last Sunday for a 
walk. He carried his overcoat on his arm, but, find- 
ing it burdensome, hung it on a fence. Taking a 
card from his pocket, he wrote: ‘‘ Do not touch this 
coat; infected with small pox.’’ He came back two 
hours later and found the card, upon which was writ- 
ten, underneath his warning: ‘‘ Thanks for the 
coat; I’ve had the small pox.’’ 


An individual applies to the cab company for a 
situation. ‘‘ Do you know how to drive?’’ “Yes, 
sir.”’ ‘‘ You know that you must be polite with «ll 
your passengers?”? ‘‘Ah!’? ‘‘And honest. For 
example, what would you do if you should find in 














———. 











(Doe_n’t Care if he Does. 


Reformer, carnestly: ‘* My FRIEND, DO you DRINK?” 


Stranger : 


your cab a pocketbook containing $10,000?’ ‘‘Noth- 
ing atall. I should live on my income.’’—French 


Paper. 
OvuT OF THE Movurus or BABES— Teacher (to 
Sunday-school class) — *‘ Now, boys, in placing your 


offerings on the plate, I want each to recite some ap- 
propriate verse.’’ Stephen (placing a penny on the 
plate) — ‘‘ He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the 
Lord.”?’ John—‘*‘God loveth a cheerful giver.’’ 
Teacher — ‘‘ Very good.’’ To the next boy, who is 
inclined to keep his penny. ‘*‘ Come, Thomas, why 











‘* YES, WHERE SHALL WE GO?’’— Life. 


do you hesitate? Speak 
loud, so that all may 
hear.’ Thomas (relue- 
tantly) — ‘‘ A—A fool and 
his money are soon part- 
ed.’’—Life. 


Mr. Choate was sitting 
in his law office when a 
voung man, who takes 
great pride in his family 
connections, and has a pret- 
ty high opinion of himself 
generally, entered and in- 
troduced himself some- 
thing as follows: 

“T am J. Rensselear 
Jones, ”’ 

‘*Ah,’’ replied Mr. Choate 
‘*take a chair. ”’ 

““T am—er—the son-in- 
law, vou know, of Gov. 
Smith. ”’ 

‘Indeed !’’ replied Mr. 
Choate, ‘‘take two chairs.’’ 
—New York Journal. 

How 1T RAINS IN Mon- 
ANA.—It is related that, 
at a recent meeting of liars 
in Idaho,a Salt Lake stage 
man demoralized the whole 
crowd. After each indi- 
vidual liar had told his 
toughest story the Salt 
Lake man squared him- 
self off, glanced contempt- 
uously over the crowd, and 
said: ‘‘ Among the most 
remarkable sights I ever 
saw was a Montana rain 
storm. You never saw it 
rain if you have never been 
; in Montana. During the 
particular storm I allude to, a barrel was lying out 
doors with both ends knocked out. The bung-hole 
was open and on the upper side, and, gentlemen, 
although it may seem exaggerated to those who have 
never seen a Montana rain, it is nevertheless a cold fact 
that the water rained in at that bung-hole faster than 
it could run out at both ends.’? The Salt Lake man 
arose and proudly and triumphantly marched out of 
the room. Thesilence that followed wasonly broken 
by the wailing and gnashing of teeth.— Salt Lake 
ITyibune. 
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